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EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure ‘‘Open Your Door to Literary Success’ 


APPRAISAL FEES: $ 5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 
$10.00 per play, any number of acts 
$15.00 per book ms. of any length 
CONSULTATIONS $5.00 Phone for appt. RE 1-6780 


MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE if you 
submit a book ms. or play 


SAMPLE TV PLAYS... $1.50 
EDITING ... COACHING ... REVISION ... & MARKETING 


CASH PRIZES!-BOOK LENGTHS ONLY-—CASH PRIZES! 


For ‘the three BEST BOOK LENGTH MSS. submitted by non-professional writers. Mss. may 
be hovels, non-fiction, or poetry. Must be typed; marked ‘‘Contest,’’ and accompanied by a 
$15.00 entry fee, which entitles entrant to appraisal as well as chance to win a prize. Contest 
opens June 1, 1959, and closes September 1, 1959. 


$100 First Prize $50 Second Prize $25 Third Prize 


Avoid the last minute rush! Mail your manuscript NOW, to 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Author’s Agent & Counsellor 


1658 So. Normandie 


Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


Start Your Own Writing Business 


(Full-time or spare-time) 


Men and Women Earn Big Money 
and Bylines 


You hear only of the 
writers of best sellers 
but there are thous- 
ands of men and 
women who make reg- 
ular incomes and get 
recognition in many 
other types of writing. 
Newspaper correspond- 
ing, advertisement 
writing, photo-journal- 
ism, filler writing, 
trade journal feature 
writing, and business 
news desk representa- 
tion in your area, columns, syndication, men’s maga- 
zines, outdoor publications, and other types of fact- 
writing opportunities abound everywhere. Let NON- 
FICTION PRESS train you quickly, surely. Write to- 
day for free 3,000 word folder, plus other information. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 20, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


AUTHORS 


@ If you have a typewritten book MS—on any 

subject—(25,000 words and up)—you are 
cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read 
without delay, FREE, and if accepted will be 
published promptly and adequately. 
We are long-established subsidy book publish- 
ers bringing new writers’ books before the 
public for nearly forty years. We offer you 
competent editorial treatment; able art work; 
punctual printers; copies for newspaper re- 
views; cataloguing; distribution through deal- 
oe and circulars to author’s personal mailing 
ist. 


SEND YOUR BOOK NOW 


We will see that it receives every possible 
chance to be published without delay. On oc- 
casion we offer straight royalty when possible. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our 
Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, num- 
bers over 500 volumes published through the 
years, 


DorrANCE & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 
131 North 


20th Street PHILADELPHIA 


PENNA. 


Dept. A 
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" Another Famous Author 
Endorses Palmer Training 
Monica Dickens, authoress of 11 best selling 
#. novels including “One Pair of Hands, One 
Pair of Feet’’ and “The Winds of Heaven,” 
successful columnist, great-granddaughter of 
Charles Dickens, states: “| have had a per- 
sonal interest in Palmer Institute for over a 
year because a member of my family has been one of its 
students. The thoroughness of its teaching techniques and 
frankness in criticizing student efforts have greatly im- 
pressed me. feel certain that any person with a sincere 
desire to write will benefit greatly from its course.” 


THIS FREE BOOK 
MAY MEAN AN EXTRA 
$150 A MONTH TO YOU 


If you are (1) selling only an occasional story 
or (2) selling fairly regularly, but would like to 
break into higher-paying markets, you owe it to 
yourself to read “The Art of Writing Salable Stor- 
ies.” Packed with useful information, this book 
tells about easily-reached markets; suggests ideas 
and sources of material to write about; answers 
many questions about writing for magazines, news- 
papers, TV-radio. It explains Palmer's proven 
home-study training for higher income; tells what 
famous authors and successful graduates say about 
Palmer. 


You'll learn how you receive individual coaching 
by professional writers who go over your work, 
showing you how to correct weaknesses, how to 
capitalize on your good points, thus creating your 
own individual writing style. See for yourself how 
you save money, time and effort. 


“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stimu- 
lating book. You may read it and lay it aside—or 
it may be worth real money to you. Free—no obli- 
gation; no salesman will call. Send for your free 


copy now before you forget. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Only School of Writing Accredited 
by: National Home Study Council 


Since 1917 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-69 — 


Hollywood 28, California 
Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Post Card 


FREE 1680 N. Sycamore, 
Hollywood 48, Calif. 


Please send me free 40-page book, ‘The Art of Writ- 
ing Salable Stories,’ explaining how you help new writers 
get started and experienced writers increase their income. 


The Art 
of Writing 
Salable 
Stories 
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What Keaders Say 


Heaven and Sex 

Things are not as bad as I. Einstadt paints them 
in his April letter. Pearl Buck has leavened heaven 
with sex and made the ladies’ aid like it. 

Monroe Stearns in the same issue does admit 
that his dicta don’t apply to verse, and I suspect 
that there is room for novelty in short stories and 
novels, even in how-to-do-it books, and that he is 
omitting half the human race from his idea of 
readership. 

KELLY JANES 
Morrisville, Vt. 


How Larkin’s Suggestions Helped 


A year ago your magazine ran an article on 
trade journal writing by Harold S. Larkin of the 
Apparel Register. 

Following his advice, I attempted this type of 
writing and, working less than a day a week, have 
already sold about 25 trade articles with a profit of 
around $700. 

It’s the perfect way to combine my hobbies of 
writing and photography and make excellent pin- 
money in the “spare time” stolen from my busy 
life as mother of four lively children and wife of 
an active attorney. 

If it were not for Author & Journalist, I would 
never have dreamed of trying that kind of writing. 

(Mrs.) MARGARET W. CLAYTON 
Charlotte, N. C. 


The Horace Coon Treatment 


This is meant to be a fan letter as well as an 
airing of my views! First, just for the record, 
whereas I used to subscribe to every writers’ maga- 
zine in America, I've narrowed it down to Author 
& Journalist. Why? Because in a small package, 
and a reasonably priced one, we get everything. 
Wonderful market lists, fine articles, and a feeling 
of “it could happen to me” through the kind of 
articles your magazine prints. In other publica- 
tions, it is very easy to feel “I can never achieve 
the stature of a good writer,” or some such non- 
sense. 

It is too soon for me to make any statements 
about how I became a writer, and I probably will 
never get into that state of mind (I hope), but 
I'd like to say that the eleven articles I sold to reli- 
gious magazines since April 11, 1958, are all due to 
something Horace Coon said in his book, Speak 
Better, Wrile Better. The sentence that made the 
difference was this, “Writers are original when they 
are themselves, when they are true to themselves.” 

I'd read that magazines were interested in the 
novel, the different. When I figured it out that 
I'm different from anyone else, just as each one of 
us is, I quit being afraid to “say it as I see it.” And 
that is all the secret there is to my suddenly begin- 
ning to sell. 

Because [ think readers need the Horace Coon 
treatment as I did, and because I don’t believe 
Mr. Coon would mind, I’m going to quote one 
paragraph which, in my prejudiced opinion (I 
think he’s wonderful) , holds the greatest encour- 
agement a writer can find anywhere: 

“You are a lot more different from other people 
than you realize. Believe me, you are a strange, 
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wonderful, beautiful creature, not like anybody 
else who ever lived or ever will live. Your reac- 
tions are unpredictable; your ideas have come from 
nobody knows where. You are yourself. Be con- 
tent to be that person. Do not try to imitate. That 
is, do not imitate what you have to say. You can 
imitate the form in which you say it if you think 
that form will convey your message. What you 
write can follow the same plan that other writers 
have followed when they have tried to explain 
things. It should, as a matter of fact, be in one, 
two, three order.” 

Take a fresh look at old subjects, your own in- 
dividual and personalized look—and then talk 
about it. 

ALICE OGLE 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Fontaine and Humor 


This month’s article by Robert Fontaine is a 
gem. “Witty and practical” are the right words 
for it. It’s a keeper for me, for sure. 

IRENE WARSAW 
Bay City, Mich. 


After reading Robert Fontaine’s amusing and 
very informative article in the April Aé&J, I feel 
the urge to say “Thank you!” to Mr. Fontaine, 
for writing it; and to you, for publishing it. 

Surely this must be one of our greatest needs 
today—the ability to laugh. Unfortunately, it is 
now considered by many to be unpatriotic to laugh, 
because of the serious state of the world. About 
the only thing you can laugh at safely is yourself— 
or your wife (and that can be really dangerous!) . 

All humorists should rise together and change 
this situation. I, for one, am in favor of establish- 
ing a prize, similar to the Nobel Prize. This prize 
to be for the best humorous book of the year. Or 
maybe two prizes—one for books, and one for 
articles. I will even contribute one-tenth of the 
proceeds from my first sale of humor to help start 
this foundation. Just let me know when it’s organ- 
ized—maybe I'll have made a sale by then! 

I might mention, in closing, two valuable aids to 
my writing ambition. First—the A&J, from which 
I have received immeasurable help and comfort. 
Second—the Story Critics’ Club, of which I am a 
member. 

DwicuT WILSON, JR. 
Swannanoa, N. C. 


Your current issue is a great help to all of us! 
Thank you for the good material about marketing 
and the excellent Fontaine article. 

DoroTHy BANKER TURNER 
Pomona, Calif. 


What's Happened to the Press? 


What has happened to the newspapers in recent 
years? They used to be my main source for article 
facts but lately I’m having a devil of a time. To- 
day, for instance, I carefully read three papers— 
one from Cleveland, Ohio; another from Chicago; 
and the other our local sheet—but I found not one 
single item worth clipping. 

I know there are other ways of gathering facts 
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but since I am deaf and not too efficient a lip- 
reader, I can’t resort to personal interview. I’ve 
tried interviewing by mail but have found even 
public relations men—who are being paid for it— 
reluctant to give out even harmless information. 
In the past, newspapers have served me well. 

It can’t be that my interests are too narrow. At 
the moment I’m particularly interested in the 
problems and accomplishments of the aged, un- 
usual accidents of children, the successes of the 
handicapped, comments of psychologists and 
psychiatrists on any subject whatsoever. And I 
clip other items too—just in case I can find more. 

If there are any other writers who would be 
interested in exchanging clippings with me, I'd be 
glad to cooperate. I take two newspapers daily, 
one on Sunday, and a weekly news magazine. 

RutH E. RENKEL 
375 Brandtson Ave. 
Elyria, Ohio 


Results from A&J 

Many times my efforts have been wasted. I've 
had quite a few rejection slips. But in a little more 
than a year’s time that I have received Author & 
Journalist 1 have received five welcome checks, 
one rather large. Many thanks to a thoughtful 
sister-in-law for the gift subscription, it has proved 
to be very worth-while. 

I have been winning prizes occasionally for quite 
a few years. I will remember the first prize I ever 
won was two boxes of delicious chocolates when I 
was a small girl, in a word-making contest spon- 
sored by a local drug store. I also remember the 


first article which I wrote when I was quite young, 
on the topic “Why it Pays to be Honest.” It was 
published in a little Sunday School paper. I was 
well satisfied that it was worth putting in print 
though I received no payment. 

I have written winning jingles, slogans, quizzes, 
and articles. I also entered a play-writing contest 
and won a small cash prize over which I was real 
thrilled as it was my first attempt at play-writing. 

I know people who have won much larger prizes 
but I have been well pleased with my smaller ones. 
I still hope to write something better. 

I think your magazine is tops for us hopefuls. 

BEULAH STEVEN 
York, Nebr. 


I have been a subscriber to Av] for many years, 
and have sold innumerable articles through the 
market listings. Until you took over, I read only 
the market lists, but you are doing a splendid job 
with it, and I read every article, and find each 
very helpful—essentially practical and to the point. 
It is an excellent magazine now, and I do appre- 
ciate its quality. 

(Mrs.) EpNaA S. SOLLARS 
Chicago, Il. 


Ethel Jacobson Always Pleases 

Must take this opportunity to tell you that your 
magazine is invaluable. The articles are inspiring 
—I seldom fail to find some suggestions, even in 


those not strictly along my line of writing. Espe- 
cially enjoy Ethel Jacobson’s articles. 
AGNES V. RANNEY 


Portland, Ore. 


COMPARE 


The experts tell us that it’s never a good idea to 
refer to your competition openly. We wouldn’t know. 
We're editors. writers and teachers—not advertising 
men. But we do know, and we say to you with all of 
the conviction we command, that NYS compares favor- 
ably on every count with even the most expensive 
writing courses. 

We invite you to make the comparison. We urge you, 
in fact, to investigate what each course offers before 
taking any. 

You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active 
writer, editor—or both. (You study under their personal 
direction at home in your spare time.) 

You'll discover that NYS assignments are interesting, 
stimulating, intensely practical. And that, with extra- 
curricular scripts, there are 62 planned projects in 
writing——all you will ever need. 


Marketing-Professional 10% Basis 
Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets your 
salable manuscripts for you through a _ nationally- 
known literary agent who knows the entire range of 
literary markets intimately. 


You Can Earn While You Learn! 


1. Sales to the SATURDAY EVENING POST (one when 
the author was only half through the course). 


2. Over 700 sales to leading markets including 
COSMOPOLITAN. 
3. ATLANTIC, HOLIDAY, SATURDAY EVENING 


POST, 2 books—and a major book club choice— 
ali for one NYS graduate. These are examples. 
We shall be glad to tell you about sales made for 
NYS graduates to the entire range of markets. 


WITH ALL OTHER 
WRITING COURSES 


THE NYS BONUS EXPLODES! 
THE BEST JUDGES - ACTIVE STUDENTS - SAY: 


“The greatest thing that Cag a ened to would-be 
writers. It is priceless .. . In rst few chapters of 
your book alone, there is such a ae of ideas, that they 
alone are worth the price of the entire course.’’ Helen M 
P-ante, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“You not only know where you are going but have worn 
the trail smooth.’’ Martha Hazeltine, Arizona. 


THE NYS BONUS - AND NYS EXCLUSIVE! 


The great new 150,000 word book Writing... 
For Sales and Recognition. 


Yours Free... 
“Writing For a 
Well-Paying Career” 
Send today for our free, descriptive 
booklet, Aptitude Test, and free sample 
of NYS material, all of LM will 


show you in detail why the NYS teach- 
oe methods are so unique and effec- 


| New York School of Writing, Dept. 604 
; 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York | 
Please send me, without obligation, your FREE | 
| descriptive booklet—"Writing for a Well-Paying 
Career.”’ | 
N 
Mail 
Coupon Street ' 
Now! city & State. 
Licensed by the State of New York J 
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Sell In Three Months 
Or Money Back 


If You Can Write Correct English— 
You Can Write Juveniles . . . And 
Sell Within Three Months. 


In past years | have sold some 
3000-3500 stories. . . articles 
... serials... series. Now I’m 
teaching it. 


ALSO CRITICISM AND 
COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 

“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 

Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism 
a Specialty 


Will Herman 
1725 West 25th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 
your time, labor and skill. Your book, your 
story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we 
will submit it to the most appropriate mar- 
kets on a straight 10% commisson basis in 
event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 
Short stories over 2,000 words 
TV scripts—One act 

Two acts 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 


Will Lozier 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


Stimulating and Diversified 

What a pleasure to receive a prompt reply 
from an editor. 

I find A&J not only stimulating but diversified 
enough to satisfy the needs of so many phases of 
the writing field. You may be sure it will be “my 
constant writing companion” from now on. 

PEARL NEWBERGER 
New York, N. Y. 


Moving to Expanded Quarters 

We're moving to new quarters, and would 
appreciate it if you would insert a notice in the 
magazine to this effect. 

It’s an expansion move to quarters triple our 
present space; we'll be in the same building, 580 
Fifth Ave., New York, but are moving from the 
eighteenth floor to the seventh. Our phone number 
will remain the same. 

Editors, publishers, and writers are cordially in- 
vited to visit our new offices. 

Scott MEREDITH 
New York, N. Y. 


Contests and Awards 


The American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
280 Newton St., Brookline Station, Boston 46, 
Mass., has established three Monograph Prizes, the 
awards being $1,000 each. This project is in 
furtherance of the academy's 180-year-old tradition 
of support of research. 

A monograph is defined by the academy as “a 
scholarly contribution to knowledge, too long for 
an article in a learned journal and too specialized 
for a general book.” The awards will be made for 
unpublished monographs in the fields of (1) the 
humanities, (2) the social sciences, and (3) the 
physical and biological sciences. 

Closing date, October 1. Obtain details from the 
Committee on Monograph Prizes at the address 
given above. 

— Ag] — 

Jack and Jill, magazine for children, offers 
$1,000 for the best serial submitted. Stories sub- 
mitted may be adventure, animal, biograpical, 
fantastic, realistic, historical, or mystery. There 
should be six or more chapters of about 2,500 
words each. 

The award is for serial publication. Book pub- 
lication of the winning manuscript will be ar- 
ranged if the author desires. 

Mrs. Ada C. Rose, editor of the magazine, points 
out that good serials are always popular with chil- 
dren—but hard to find. In the April Jack and Jill 
she describes some of the qualities youngsters de- 
mand in serials. “Not any long story chopped up 
into chapters will do,” she states, “Each chapter 
should deal with a new development in the story 
and build up to a suspenseful climax.” 

Closing date, October 30. Obtain rules from 
Contrast Editor, Jack and Jill, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

— A] ~ 

Three contests of the Poetry Society of Texas 
are open to all residents of the United States: 

The Dr. A. Joseph Armstrong Memorial Award, 
$125. Offered by the Guardian Angel Group of 
the Armstrong Browning Library for the best poem 
of not more than 100 lines in the Browning tradi- 
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tion, that fittingly commemorates the work of Dr. 
A. Joseph Armstrong of Baylor University. For the 
Armstrong Award, three original copies of poems 
are required. 

The Aline B. Carter Peace Award, $25. Offered 
by Aline B. Carter of San Antonio for the best 
poem of not over 40 lines on world harmony. 

The Harry Kovner Memorial Award, $25. Of- 
fered by Beatrice Kovner Bobys of Corpus Christi 
for the best poem of not over 40 lines expressing 
the thought that each of us is our brother's keeper. 

For each of the latter two contests only one copy 
should be submitted. No entries for any contests 
will be returned. 

Closing date, October 1. Full details of the con- 
tests are obtainable from Faye Carr Adams, Cor- 
responding Secretary, 4244 Skillman St., Dallas 14, 
Tex. 

— Ae] 

The Poets’ Club of Chicago has anounced its 
sixth annual contest for sonnets in the Shake- 
spearean form. Prizes $20, $10, $5. 

Submit three copies without byline, but enclose 
a sealed envelope containing title, name, and 
address. No entries will be returned except to the 
winners. 

Closing date, September 15. Address Isabelle 
Gillespie Young, 848 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 40, 


— Abs — 


In writing to the sponsors of any contest, an 
inquirer should always enclose a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope, preferably No. 9 or No. 10. 


YOUR MARKET GUIDE 


Thousands of writers are looking forward 
eagerly to the semiannual Handy arket 
List to appear in the July Author & Journal- 
ist. It will list more than 300 widely read 
magazines seeking material—fiction, articles 
verse,—from freelance writers. 

In addition, you'll find practical articles, 
A&J’s regular monthly features, and an anal- 
ysis of writing opportunities for the rest of 
1959. 

If you are not now a subscriber, make sure 
of getting the July and subsequent issues. 
Use the handy order form on Page 31. 


Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 
WE SHOW YOU HOW 


This most modern teaching method makes it 
possible for you to write more easily, joyously, 
in the full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. PRACTICAL MAGAZINE WRIT- 
ING is the new, totally different way of stim- 
ulating and developing writing ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional 
writing you can do best, and then to write 
articles, stories, verse, TV plays, etc., according 
to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay . . . to express yourself with freshness 
and vitality . . . the qualities editors want. 

As never before, you will discover new usable 
idéas. You will write instead of dream about it. 
And amazingly, you will find more energy for 
writing, progress will be much easier. 


MAKES SALE — LANDS JOB 

“Using what | have learned from my STC 
course, | wrote an entirely new feature story for 
the New Hampshire Sunday News’ feature sec- 
tion. It was accepted and printed. Later the 
Sunday editor called me to visit him at his 
office, and he offered me the job of chief 
feature writer for his paper! Thought you might 
like to know about the results of your training.” 
—Arch Kilpatrick, Penacook, N. H. 


Get EVERYTHING you ever want- 
FREE ed from a course. Send today for 

the free booklet, ‘““Your Way to 
Successful Authorship,’’ that tells you about 
this new plan. 


Use This Convenient Coupon 


The Simplified Training Course 

1817 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 

Please send me the free booklet; no cost or 
obligation. 


At Aspen Press 


Publisher guarantees Author: 


ASPEN PRESS 


Publisher co-operates with Author 


The above is the credo of the Aspen Press, for our service is built on a foundation of fullest co-oper- 
ation with authors. We know the problems of writers. Until your work attains printed form, it can- 
not gain recognition and reward. We are subsidy book publishers with a realistic plan for publication 
and sales promotion. We work with established and unpublished authors. Our brochure, titled ‘’Pub- 
lisher Co-operates with Author,’’ clearly outlines our publishing plan. 


1) Early Publication 2) Fine Quality Books 
4) Free Editorial Help 5) Free Sales Analysis 6) Sales Promotion 


SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE “PUBLISHER CO-OPERATES WITH AUTHOR” 
1106 N. Weber, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


3) High Royalties 
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A NEW AMERICAN 
LIBRARY BOOK 
"Run For Doom" "Speaking for Pictures 


A Novel by Henry Kane A Humor Book by 
Jonathan Winters 


REDBOOK and Phillip Cammarata 
"The Dark Side of Love" American 
A Story by Virginia Laughlin Weekly 


"Jamaica Voodoo" 


Readers An Article 


Digest by James C. Cooper 


"Outer Space--What Is Up There? 
An Article by Arthur C. Clarke 


This Week Y 

A CONTEST WINNER Avenue Muerte" 
i i . Y. A Novelette 

A Novel by Stuart Palmer by He1en Nielsen 


A Novel by Poul Anderson A Story by 
WINNER OF THE MACMILLAN P. G. Wodeh e 
MYSTERY NOVEL AWARD odehouse} Field Stream A LIPPINCOTT BOOK 
"The Nene Makes A Comeback* *High-Blood Pressure" 
A TELEVISION SALE 22 by Ian Non-Fiction Book 


SCIENCE FICTION *The Fallen Angel" ALFRED HITCHCOCK'S by Eugene B. Mozes, M.D. 
. = A Story by Evan Hunter mystery magazine The 

TO SCHLITZ PLAYHOUSE | Conscience" ‘AMERICAN GIRL 


A Serial by 
Gordon R. Dickson (Magazine Rights to A Story by "Secret Society" 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL)| Giifora A Story by Mrs. Charlie Briggs 


ARGOSY A RONALD PRESS- A.S.BARNES BOOK| A FREDERICK FELL BOOK 
"How To Hunt Deer and Small Game" “Organizing Your Mind" 

“Home For John Wilson" A Non-Fiction Book by A Non-Fiction Book 

A Story by Jess Shelton Luther A. Anderson by Harry Lorayne 


Extension SECRETS LEGION A MOTION PICTURE SALE 
“Purple W *I Wouldn't Believe It" "The Caves of Night" 
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WHAT TO TELL IN BIOGRAPHY 


By Aucust DERLETH 


EXT to adequate research to ascertain the 
basic facts about one’s subject, nothing is so 
important in writing a biography as knowing 

what to tell, what is necessary to reveal, and what 
ought to be left out of a portrait of a fellow human 
being. I am well aware of the existence of a 
school of thought supporting the credo that a 
biographer ought to tell all, but I ask myself what 
is all? To present a factual, well-rounded study of 
the life of his subject seems to me the principal 
objective of the biographer, together, I might add, 
with such interpretation as he chooses to place 
upon the events of the life. 

Once one has completed the research, this may 
seem to the biographer a relatively simple task. 
Any given life falls pretty readily into patterns 
which lend themselves easily to organization, and 
the basic outline of any biography almost invari- 
ably must move from childhood to the formative 
years, from young manhood to maturity and the 
accomplishments of the subject, throughout all of 
which the subject’s character and personality are 
revealed as skilfully as the biographer’s ability 
permits. 

But simplicity in this task is a delusion; it takes 
all the skill the biographer can master to present 
the biographee even credibly, to say nothing of 
superbly well, combining sensitive interpretation 
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with vivid background creation—as, for example, 
in Naked to Mine Enemies, Charles W. Ferguson’s 
recent fine biography of Cardinal Wolsey. The 
biographer discovers all too soon various areas of 
conflict, of which the most annoying almost in- 
variably occur between the words and the deeds of 
his subject, which demand of the biographer his 
own decision as to his subject’s motives, thoughts, 
convictions. 

This is particularly true when the “facts” seem 
to be elusive. During the writing of my biography 
of Zona Gale, Still Small Voice, 1 found myself in 
the midst of such an interpretive problem. The 
issue was the conflict between Dr. Glenn Frank, 
then president of the University of Wisconsin, and 
the university regents with Governor Philip La 
Follette. Zona Gale had been an ardent La Follette 
supporter, but she had also been one of the regents 
who had persuaded Dr. Frank to come to the uni- 
versity presidency. She was distressed at the cam- 
paign against Frank, and was forced to take sides, 
choosing ultimately the side of Dr. Frank against 
La Follette, despite her lifelong association with 
that branch of liberal Republican political thought 
konwn in Wisconsin as the Progressive Movement. 
Why had she done so? 

The charges against Frank had been specific, but 
could be summed up as a bill of particulars setting 
forth his failure as an administrator. Her own 
statements did not reveal more than a fierce loyalty 
and an emotional involvement, stemming from a 
long association as a writer with an editor, as Dr. 
Frank was before his coming to Wisconsin. What 
were the actual facts of Zona’s decision? I could 
not ask her, for she had died a year before. I had 
no difficulty getting in to see ex-Governor La 
Follette, who gave me a perfectly clear statement 
of his position on the issue, and cited statistics and 
associational data I was free to check. But Dr. 
Frank himself evaded me time and again; on three 


separate occasions dinner mectings were arranged 
at the home of Zona Gale; each time I arrived to 
find that Dr. Frank had sent his regrets at the last 
moment—too late to prevent me from making the 
journey. 

Morever, when I did get to see that member of 
the board of regents who had led the fight to retain 
Dr. Frank, I found him curiously uncommuni- 
cative if anyone other than myself happened to be 
present. He would not countenance even the pres- 
ence of my secretary, who was to take notes. Why? 
The only conclusion that seemed tenable to me 
was that the canny old lawyer-politician wanted to 
feel perfectly free to deny anything I might say in 
my book, whether he had said it or not. And from 
that stemmed my conclusion that Zona Gale had 
permitted an emotional loyalty to prevent her from 
taking an unbiased look at the situation. At no 
time since then has my conviction been altered. 

But it took months of delay to come to this, and 
the interpretation had to be made not alone from 
Zona Gale’s pronouncements and statements as re- 
ported in the press, not alone from her letters, but 
also from the subsequent events chronicled above. 
Such occasions confront the biographer far more 
frequently than he may suppose when he embarks 
on a biography. It was not the only such occasion 
I had to face in the writing of Still Small Voice. 
On this large public issue, I had no alternative 
but to tell all § could learn; on the other, which 
was a personal one—involving the emotional rela- 
tionship of a young author, a protégée of Zona 
Gale’s—I felt that there was nothing to be gained 
by revealing the matter. 

How to differentiate? Quite simply. The matter 
of Dr. Frank’s dismissal from the presidency of the 
University of Wisconsin involved Zona Gale 
actively; the emotional involvement of her protégée 


was the menor of the protégée, and involved Zona 


Gale only passively; there was little to show in her 
letters and her attitude that she was even aware of 
that problem, despite the revealing letters written 
to Zona Gale by her protégée, revealing, that is, to 
a skilled and intuitive reader. They may not have 
been as revealing to Zona Gale, whose relationship 
to her protégée was of such long standing that it 
could not have been viewed by Zona from the per- 
spective of an uninvolved reader who came to it 
searchingly fresh. 

There are other reasons for omissions. In the 
case of such an involvement as that between Zona 
Gale and her protégée, the latter might have been 
hurt and troubled by my reference, had she been 
alive; she had died, in fact, half a decade before 
Zona Gale herself died; so that consideration was 
not involved in my decision to delete. The ques- 
tion of what to omit must in part hinge upon the 
audience for which the biographer is writing, as I 
learned when I wrote a life of St. Ignatius of 
Loyola for young Catholic readers. 


a problem of St. Ignatius being presented to 
young readers was one of the omission of simple 
and widely known facts—widely known, that is, to 
any scholar or adult reader who had troubled to 
ascertain the facts of Ignatius’s life. He had been 
quite a rounder before his engagement in the 
battle of Pamplona and his subsequent conversion 
to his saintly life. He was then 30, and young 
readers would naturally expect to read about the 
exemplary life of the saint during his childhood 
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and youth. Ignatius had had no such life, and if I 
had elected to chronicle his first thirty years, it 
would have been very difficult to explain his deeds 
to young Catholic readers. 

I chose therefore to begin Ignatius’s life at 
Pamplona and deal with his youthful escapades in 
flashbacks associated with his attempts at making 
retribution. Thus I avoided outright concealment 
of his less saintly youth by simply rearranging my 
material in such a way as to focus the attention of 
my young audience on the positive aspects of St. 
Ignatius’s character. 

There was, of course—as there often is in books 
written for young people—another determining 
factor, and that was length. A limitation of 40,000 
words or less simply does not permit the biog- 
rapher to dwell at any length on any but the more 
significant aspects of the subjects’ life, and, ac- 
tually, does not afford space even for mention of 
many details of the life. To a certain extent, if to 
a less confining one, this is true also of any biog- 
raphy, no matter for what kind of audience it is 
written, and some biographers need the limitations 
imposed upon them lest they simply drown their 
biographee in the sea of their own speculations. 

The life story of a saint, particularly, begins 
properly from the time he turns to God; in some 
cases saintliness is manifest at an early age, but this 
does not seem to have been true in the majority of 
cases. It was not true of Ignatius, and it was not 
true of Father Marquette, whose story I told also 
for Vision Books. Nor was it true of such an emi- 
nent Catholic layman as Columbus, the significance 
of whose life lies not in his youth but in_ his 
accomplishments in the voyages to America, 
though even these had their less savory aspects 
which could not be concealed even from young 
readers—the explorer’s active interest in the en- 
slavement of the Indians even against the wishes 
of his sovereigns, for example. 

The literary biography has perhaps the fewest 
restraints to put upon the biographer. The biog- 
raphy of a literary figure is designed for the kind 
of audience which accepts fewer limitations than 
any other. A religious figure always arouses taboos. 
A political figure invites bias from readers, re- 
viewers, and all too often from biographers, who 
can write adulatory or condemnatory biographies, 
one as wide of the true mark as the other. The 
historical subject may fall short of truth because of 
the falseness of information available—such as the 
deliberate historical falsification of the facts about 
Richard III. of England, ardently spread and con- 
doned by his successor to the throne. But the 
literary figure in this is sui generis; he interests 
fellow authors and devotees of his work in particu- 
lar; he is a fit subject for the reading of teachers 
and publishers, and, unless he happens to be a 
tremendously popular figure, partisanship is sel- 
dom an issue. 

Perhaps that is one reason that speculation is 
always rife about literary figures; they lend them- 
selves through their work as well as in their lives to 
so many fascinating conjectures. Yet the biog- 
rapher is just as obligated to seek out and interpret 
correctly the facts of a literary man’s life as of any 
other's, despite the handicap—and it is often that— 
of a plethora of material for his study. In every- 
thing Zona Gale wrote, for instance, she stands out 
as a gentle, compassionate, sensitive, perceptive 
woman; on the other hand, in virtually nothing of 
his work save his letters did H. P. Lovecraft 
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emerge, except by indirection, as a reclusive intro- 
vert, who lived far more in the past than in the 
present, and had done so even as a child. 

In some subjects the biographer will need 
virtually nothing more than a reportorial ability 
to chronicle the facts against a skilfully recreated 
background; in the others he will have to become 
a psychiatrist as well as a biographer. It required 
some psychiatric knowledge to be able to put 
together even so relatively short a biography of 
Lovecraft as H. P. L.: A Memotr, for here, unlike 
Zona Gale, was no widely known literary subject, 
but rather a reclusive figure with a mere handful 
of friends and a very limited circle of acquaint- 
ances, beyond which he was not known save per- 
haps as a byline to the readers who saw his com- 
peratively few stories. 

A man who could write, “Life has never in- 
terested me so much as the escape from life,” as 
Lovecraft did, presents a challenge to the biog- 
rapher of such magnitude that it was little wonder 
that, five years after publication of my biography 
of him, I found it necessary to write and publish 
two further pieces to round out my portrait of him. 
The facts—the known facts—of Lovecraft’s life 
occupied only 12 pages of the biography; the re- 
mainder of the book was given over to a study of 
Lovecraft as man and as author; these were super- 
ficially two different people which only a_psychi- 
atrist’s knowledge could fuse into one. ‘The writer 
was a skilled master of the macabre, an escapist of 
the first order; the man was an outsider in his time, 
a fugitive from the eighteenth century, a convic- 
tion so profound in him that it permeated even 
his letters. 

Much of success in biography depends upon the 
biographer’s own wisdom. It should go without 
saying that the biographer ought to choose a sub- 
ject with whom he is sympathetic; without such 
sympathy he can hardly hope to understand the 
biographee, and without understanding him he is 
incompetent to write about him. A literary man 
can write readily about another author, but a 
literary biographer—that is, one who is primarily 
a creative writer—may be interested in any subject 
under the sun and sympathetic to him. Saints 
have never been of particular interest to me, but 
they were not antipathetic to me as subjects, and I 
found each of them about whom I wrote absorbing. 
And each book was a challenge which any emo- 
tional involvement on my part might have caused 
me to fail, whereas a dispassionate, unbiased view 
made it possible to present a full-length portrait, 
within the imposed limitations, without either a 
mawkish religiosity or a cynical detachment. 

Once having chosen his subject, the biographer 
ought to strive to put himself as completely as pos- 
sible within the mind of that subject. It is a well- 


CUT AND DRIED 


By IRENE WARSAW 


Inside the iron-curtain nations 


known and oft-repeated principle in detective fic- 
tion and crime reporting that the sleuth announces 
his success because he put himself into the mind 
of the criminal “to find out what I would have done 
in his place.” The biographer is in a somewhat 
similar position, save that he must find out not 
what his subject would have done, but what he 
did do, and why. He ought to see the times and 
the world of his biographee without reference to 
himself as much as possible, except, of course, at 
such times as he is judiciously weighing the import- 
ance of his subject’s words or deeds in the light of 
the present or, quite possibly, the future, when he 
has no perspective but his own to fall back upon, 
and his guess will presumably be as good as any 
other informed person’s. 


an understanding of the subject's 
times, no successful biography can be written. 
Charles Ferguson demonstrates very ably the need 
to know the times of the biographee in his account 
of the life of Cardinal Wolsey, who had never to 
my knowledge been presented so sympathetically 
in any historical account prior to publication of 
Naked to Mine Enemies. It has always seemed to 
me that the great biographies invariably show a 
profound insight into the times as well as the sub- 
ject, and this is particularly important when the 
subject’s life illustrates a way of existence—like 
such a portrait as that of Henry D. Thoreau in 
Sherman Paul's recently published The Shores of 
America: Thoreau’s Inward Exploration. 

It ought to be the biographer’s ideal goal to 
strive for a portrait which comes as close to the 
truth as possible, and to put into his study nothing 
which could mislead the reader as to the nature or 
character of the subject. To that end he is obli- 
gated to put into his book all such documented 
facts as contribute to a well-rounded biography, 
and to omit from it all such speculations as may 
detract from the portrait of the subject suggested 
by the known evidence. 

What to tell in any biography comes down to 
what the reader must know to understand the 
biographee. That demands a knowledge of the 
background against which the subject lived and 
died, and the reader is thus entitled to as much of 
that background as is necessary for his understand- 
ing of the subject—not just the facts of the biog- 
raphy. The biographer’s goal is not simply the 
setting forth of a congregation of details; it is 
rather the skilled recreation of an individual and 
his times, his contribution to history or sociology or 
the arts, whichever it may be, or his influence on 
events or his philosophy, or his importance in in- 
dustry or the political life of his country. 

In short, the biographer’s primary goal is truth. 
What he tells ought to contribute to it. 
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Judge’s-Eye View of Verse 


By JAacoBson 


IKE others who have been in the business 

since Barbara Frietchie, I have judged my 

share of state and national poetry contests 
and read reams of verse submitted in writers’ 
workshops for criticism. Over and over I would 
find the same errors sprouting like dandelions. 

Since identical considerations hold for submit- 
ting to an editor as to a contest chairman, it may 
be helpful to take a judge’s-eye view of these hardy 
perennials. 

In passing, I should confess that “Judge not—" 
is especially sound advice when it has to do with 
ryoets. If there are 100 entrants, judging a contest 
is the quickest known way of making 99 lifelong 
enemies. The winner complacently accepts your 
verdict, but whoever rates place money is cha- 
grined, the one who shows is mortified; and the 
honorable mentions cringe under their wretched 
snippets of laurel, convinced that these only add 
injury to insult. I know. I have landed in each 
spot. 

But most of us old hands are nicked off as 
judges from time to time, for our sins, until as we 
riffle through a hopeful new batch of MSS. we have 
that dreamy feeling of Having Been Here Before. 

I used to think that writers’ magazines wasted 
too much time on the obvious, the elementary 
mechanics of writing. With each contest I'm 
persuaded that this reiteration is needful. 

Writers are an ornery breed. We may know 
better, but we exhibit amazing strength in clinging 
to pet weaknesses. And poets, I’m afraid, are 
among the most stubborn offenders. 

Curious about this, I made some statistical 
studies of contest entries over a number of years. 
Checking my most recent batch against them, I 
found they were still running true to form. So 
before you send a promising Petrarchan sonnet to 
the next Poetry Derby, you may improve the odds 
if you examine it for these familiar flaws. 

First, many seekers after prizes were strangely 
indifferent to the appearance of their work. Over 
half the entries analyzed were guilty on this count. 
I'm still hoping to meet the legendary bard who 
illuminates his masterpieces on vellum and ties 
them with pink ribbons. The poets I’ve run into 
treated their entries with less reverence. Speci- 
fically, they used paper too flimsy, or sent a beat- 
up copy that looked as if they had slept with it 
under their pillow for weeks—to dream on perhaps 
like a piece of wedding cake. 

A few used typewriters that are all caps, or with 
a too fancy special type face. More batted out 
their stuff on ancient machines that lurched, 
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jammed, and should have been under glass in the 
Smithsonian Institution. Some of these machines, 
I'd almost swear, were still equipped with the 
original ribbon. 

Poets, we all know, are fastidious creatures. 
They hate to soil their fingers changing ribbons or 
cleaning type, as a full third of the entries demon- 
strated. Poets also have a well-known eye for color. 
For every hundred entries typed in black, I flushed 
a whole rainbow of vibrant hues—green, red, red- 
and-black, poster blue, passionate purple, sepia, 
and an exquisite aqua. I can only deduce that 
others were too lovely to part with, as in each 
batch there would be a handful of carbon copies. 

Three poems out of four were not centered on 
the page but spotted haphazardly, reminiscent of 
those signs: 

THINK Ahead 

Some poets kept adding scribbled corrections 
right up to deadline. And they made only a token 
swipe at erasures. Poets, it seems, are a languid lot. 

Others left no space between title and poem. 
But only three out of 100 did not double-space, 
and none used both sides of the paper. At least on 
these points, years of yammering by writers’ jour- 
nals have finally gotten through. Yet by ignoring 
equally simple details, writers keep incurring 
black marks against a piece before a word is even 
read. 

Enough other black marks, believe me, ghoul- 
ishly await the first reading. 

It was a shock to find that one entry in six 
contained misspellings. (One short but ambitious 
verse boasted nine, including one word misspelled 
two different ways.) A favorite that crops up every 
time is ecstacy—with two c’s. This would never 
happen if poets would heed Beldame Jacobson’s 
Handy Hint No. 1: Eliminate ecstasy—even spelled 
correctly—from your poetic vocabulary. This alone 
will improve anybody’s verse. 

One entry in six was poorly punctuated. There 
were minor idiosyncrasies like using a hyphen for 
a dash and major ones betraying confusion of 
thought as well as of syntax. As writers, we love 
to launch ourselves on rhetorical flights that may 
get magnificently complicated before we can 
figure how to pull out of them. This can lead us 
into strange and wonderful grammatical snafus. 
Anyone who has ever foundered in this depart- 
ment will find it useful to write out the entire 
poem as if it were prose, checking for precise mean- 
ing, tangled tenses, lost clauses and other solecisms, 
and then punctuating for strict logic and clarity. 

Again, one entry in six revealed faulty rhyme. 
Near-rhymes, consonance, and assonance abounded 
(and they sound no better for being called “slant 
rhymes,” my pet). The poet may attribute these 
to a cultivated appreciation of the subtle interplay 
of phonic variants. But readers, including judges, 
may callously tag them as signs of ineptitude or a 
tin ear. Entire poems used correct rhymes only, 
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but rhymes as trite as day, may, night, bright, and 
you, true. Rhyme such as this is hardly a dazzling 
ornament of any verse, and may well be what has 
given all rhyme a bad name in some quarters. 
Occasionally, obtrusive rhyme popped up where no 
rhyme should be. This should be eliminated as 
ruthlessly as the sour rhymes, and also the identi- 
ties which constitute another pitfall—the pairings 
of identical syllables in such combinations as soul, 
console, bough, bow, elation, constellation. ‘The 
hall mark of rhyme, of course, is a different initial 
consonant sound every time. If you're writing a 
ballade this means 14 different sounds. 

The same one-in-six proportion held for foot 
faults. When the poet couldn’t express himself 
handily within the framework he had chosen, he 
would squeeze in an extra foot in some lines and, 
less often, be shy a foot or so in a line he couldn't 
conveniently pad. No one wants an unrelieved 
procession of iambs or any other feet, but verse 
should be varied and flexible within a recognizable 
metrical pattern. 

Pronunciation was an unexpected source of 
trouble with both rhyme and meter. This was 
apparent in such examples as hour, dour, and 
about used with the route that calls for a boot; and 
in a word like vagary used as a dactyl, which it 
isn’t. Safest bet even when you think you're sure: 
look it up. 

Sometimes, though rhyme and scansion are flaw- 
less, it is prudent to recast lines containing words 
that may prove stumbling blocks because of the 
reader's uncertainty as to pronunciation, meaning, 
or for any other reason. For instance, would you 
rhyme vagary and canary? You'd be correct, but 
among average readers how many would be thrown 
off balance, thereby losing the smooth flow of your 
lovely lines? Send in a familiar substitute for any 
word that is in dispute or that is frequently mis- 
pronounced. 

All of us, admittedly, can hear suggestions dozens 
of times and still not be persuaded of their im- 
portance. They don’t supply to US. The things 
we've discussed, however—mostly mechanical and 
having nothing to do with poetic ability—impress 
a judge or editor unfavorably. You may holler 
that this is UNFAIR TO ORGANIZED POETS. 
Your noble concepts and powers of metrical ex- 
pression are all that should count. But anyone who 
reads much verse will testify that where the copy 
submitted is sloppy and amateurish, the verse is 
likely to be the same. 


ON’T worry. No Paradise Lost is going to be 

lost because it shows up scrawled with a burnt 
match on butcher paper. I’m still waiting for that 
one, along with the beribboned scroll. Frankly, 
the problem for us who write is that our brain 
children aren’t so ineffably beautiful that we can 
afford to send them off with dirty finger nails and 
their hair uncombed. 

My practice in judging contests has been first to 
weed out the impossibles. Of submissions showing 
the sort of carelessness we've been discussing, 
scarcely one in five survived for a second reading. 
Of the presentable jobs, more than half made it. 

After disposing of the mechanical shortcomings, 
I then settle down to the poem itself, its concept 
and execution. Here, repeatedly, I am aware not 
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so much of sins of commission as of omission. Most 
poems have possibilities that are not fully realized, 
ideas that are not sufficiently developed and sharp- 
ened. A few impressions are set down which the 
poet apparently feels do justice to the subject. 
These are often little more than the sketchy notes 
for a poem. If these are pondered, probed for 
deeper significance, allowed to attract corollaries 
and extensions, color and imagery, to take on ap- 
propriate substance, and then to be pared to the 
last expendable word, a poem will emerge that is 
an individual piece of work, and stand out from 
the great mass of its undistinguished fellows. 

It will also deserve the most attractive name you 
can give it. Many poets are unimaginative in 
choosing a title. Yet this is the first thing the 
judge or editor sees. It should be enticing. It 
should say enough, but not too much. It should 
be keyed to the poem in mood and should be 
specific rather than general. But poets, who live 
where it is June six months of the year and April 
the rest of the time, will call every other spring 
poem “April.” This is hardly distinctive. “April 
in Arcadia” isn’t much more arresting. “April in 
Alcatraz’”’—well, we’re narrowing the field. 

An apt title can definitely perk up a poem. I 
have been guilty of some weirdies. Usually I have 
fun with them, but occasionally I tack on one of 
those exasperatingly noncommittal ones: ““Quan- 
dary,” “Dismay,” “Men.” <A_ practical objection 
is that you never remember what verses you hitched 
them to, and you may find you’ve used them more 
than once. 

If you are determined to .be a poet, you must 
learn to be a quick-change artist. While actually 
writing, you are pure creative genius. All your 
skill, insight, and awareness are absorbed in the 
mysterious and exciting business of making a 
poem. Once it and you have cooled off, you be- 
come editor and critic, with a blue pencil in either 
fist. Then you must become typist and_proof- 
reader. Don’t, at this point, fancy that the work 
is beneath you—you who were lately soaring 
through the empyrean on a magical winged horse. 
(You probably must also sweep out the place and 
empty the wastebaskets.) But while handiing the 
clerical aspects of the job, learn to be meticulous 
and workmanlike about them. Don’t through 
sheer heedlessness slip into any of the practices 
we've been talking about. 

You can learn to do a respectable typing job, 
and to retype a whole page if you think up too 
many improvements. You can go to your Sixth 
Grade grammar for any points that have grown 
hazy. You can go to the dictionary for spelling 
and pronunciation. You can dig through any 
standard handbook, such as Clement Wood's, for 
every aspect of prosody. You can—and you'd 
better—wear out a half dozen thesauri. 

Then you can concentrate on writing the best 
verse that’s in you. This discipline will improve 
the content as well as the looks of your offerings. 
For you'll be encouraged to bring to the whole 
business of writing the exacting standards of the 
professional rather than the dewy-eyed indulgence 
of the diiletante. 

And, next time a contest is dumped in my lap, 
if you are the one to walk off with First Prize I 
will dearly love you. You'll be the only friend I 
have left. 
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What to Do with Rejects 


By Larston D. Farrar 


HE other day (almost any day!), I got back 

an article on which I had labored long and 

hard. The editor scratched a note: “We 
like this, but it needs revision. Hope you'll re- 
submit.” 

As usual, I cussed the editor (under my breath, 
of course) and then sat down to try to figure out 
what needed revising about the piece. I took it as 
if I had never seen it before and read it through. 
Then, instead of visualizing myself as a writer, | 
put myself in this editor’s shoes and read my piece 
again. 

In rereading it, | spotted several weaknesses. For 
one thing, it was too long. One incident | used did 
not seem to be sparkling enough. I thought of 
another episode that I could substitute for the one 
in my article. 

In a half-hour, I was busily at work on the piece, 
and, before the afternoon was over, it was in the 
mails again. 

Why did I give priority to this manuscript that 
had been returned to me with such equivocal 
advice? In fact, as frequently happens, the editor 
gave me no advice whatever—in a specific way— 
and yet he obviously had some thoughts in mind 
when he returned the piece. Rather than writing 
him and asking him to give me these specific 
points—chances are that he wouldn’t recall them, 
anyway—I tried to divorce myself from my own 
work and to put myself in his shoes. I wanted to 
recreate, so far as possible, what he must have been 
thinking when he said that he liked my piece and 
yet thought that it needed revision. 

But why did I do all this on that day? What 
difference could it make if I held it for a day, or a 
week? 

I can’t explain lots of psychological phenomena, 
but I have dealt in words and articles and with 
editors long enough to know that, when I get back 
a rejected pieces, unless I revise it and send it 
back at once, in case the same editor wants it, or 
send it out to some other editor at once, the odds 
become progressively greater that I never will get 
the top dollar for the piece. 

Don’t ask me why this is true. It is, as Mammy 
Yokum would tell L’il Abner, just “one of the 
facks of life.” If a writer lets an article, which has 
been returned, sit around and gather dust, the 
odds are great that he never will get around to 
doing the necessary reworking of it. Perhaps, years 


Larston D. Farrar, who has contributed often to 
Author & Journalist, is a widely published pro- 
fessional writer. He is author of How to Make 
$18,000 a Year Free Lance Writing, Washington 
Lowdown, and a novel, The Sins of Sandra Shaw. 
He has just completed How Successful Writers Do 
Their Work, to ibe published by Hawthorn Books. 


later, in going through his “slush pile,” he might 
resolve to do the same article again, but this is not 
a chance you want to take, since most writers need 
the income from their work this year. 

My theory is that, if 1 am going to do more 
work on an article which, in my judgment, I 
finished when I first sent it out, the time to do it 
is the day I get it back, or as soon as I conveniently 
can get back to it. 

In picking it up—after it has been rejected—I 
strive to put myself in the right psychological 
frame of mind. I say to myself: “Well, at least I 
am better off now than I was the day I started 
doing the thinking and research on this article. | 
have it 90% completed; at least, all of my 
thoughts are down on paper. Now, if I can just 
figure out why that editor rejected it right fast, 
I'll be able to salvage the time and energy I have 
invested in it.” 

With this positive, encouraging mental attitude— 
so far as I can develop it—I ask myself a lot of 
questions that the vague editor didn’t answer: 

1. Is this article really too long? 

2. Does the title really say what I want it to 
say? (I have found that putting a new title on a 
rejected articles gives my mind some new slants 
about a new lead. A new lead awakens in my mind 
some new angles to the old subject.) . 

3. Aren't there some better illustrations I can 
use? Usually, after a writer has sent off an article, 
he thinks of several illustrations that he didn’t use 
but might have used. If he works on the piece 
immediately after it is bounced back to him, he is 
able to resurrect these old thoughts more handily 
than if he waits a while to get back to work on it. 

4. Could it be that I have inadvertently used a 
taboo in this article and the editor doesn’t want to 
bring it to my attention specifically? Many times, 
editors have taboos they will not even admit to 
themselves, much less put on a rejection slip. Time 
and time again, in going through articles that have 
been returned, I have gone to get the specific 
magazine and, with it in hand, listed some of its 
taboos. Then, almost invariably, | would find one 
of them in my article. So I would either delete the 
offensive point, or statement, or tone it down. 

5. Are there portions of this article that are too 
verbose, or wordy, for this particular editor? I go 
through a rejected manuscript and shorten the 
sentences. I make a period at the end of every 
declarative statement, cut out the “and,” or other 
conjunction, and then capitalize the first letter in 
the first word of the next phrase, making it a 
sentence. Cutting the length of the sentences, I 
know, gives the illusion of making big changes, 
when, in reality, the actual editing is very slight. 

The writer, who is in the literary field as a 
supplier, obviously has to think more than anyone 
else in the literary field, if he is to be successful. 
You might say that thinking is the writer’s business, 
and the better he becomes as a thinker, the more 
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successful he likely will become. Thinking implies, 
of course, that after thinking an article through, 
he will sit down and physically write it out. 

What makes us—as writers—become so discour- 
aged when an article into which we have put so 
much energy and gray matter comes bouncing 
back, with no reason given, or no reason worth 
mentioning? It is because we hate to go through 
the throes of thinking this subject through again. 
We felt exhausted after we had done it the first 
time and our mind rebels against the idea of going 
through it again. Just as a printer, having finished 
an order of circulars, and discovering a glaring 
error, hates to think of running the whole 10,000 
back through the press. 

Yet, revision is as much a part of the editorial 
field as writing the stuff in the first place. As 
writers, we should realize—make it a part of our 
mental bag of tricks—that any piece we send off 
can be sent back for revisions. Therefore, when 
one comes back, or a series comes back, we are not 
nearly as down in the dumps as we would be if 
we had not figured that it were possible in the first 
place. 

A writer’s entire problem, of course, is psycho- 
logical. It is himself. How he handles himself, 
and his thoughts, in preparing an article from the 
first word to the last, determines his success as a 
writer. 

All of us writers have our share of egotism. 
Everything we can do to sublimate that egotistical 
idea we have that everything we write should be 
carved in stone is really helpful to us, although few 
of us want to admit it. To a certain extent, 
egotism is a fine quality. Enough of it. In this 
respect, it is like a before-dinner drink. One or 
two drinks may be fine. But too much egotism 
can be costly to us, as writers, just as too much 
Scotch can be costly to individuals who let it get 
in control. 

The biggest thing that suffers—when an article 
bounces back—is our ego. If we could learn—and 
we can—when to turn our ego on (i.e., when work- 
ing on a piece) , and when to turn it off (i.e., when 
we are thinking about revising it or changing it in 
line with the wishes of someone else), we all 
would be much more successful as salesmen, no 
doubt about it. 

Did you ever stand in a store while a merchant 
was ordering materials from a salesman and listen 
to the conyersation between them? If so, you will 
understand what I mean by controlling your ego. 
It takes a lot of egotism, really, for a salesman to 
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for publication and motion picture merit considera- 
tion. Hollywood or New York agenting arranged 
if the manuscript is of salable interest for the 
reading public and/or screen presentation. 


Evaluation and report will be sent you. 
Terms: Shorts $5.00, minimum $1.00 per M. 
Novels $25.00; Plays $15.00. 
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OF BOOKS ON CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
AUTHOR —PAST AND CONTEMPLATED— 


Honest counsel by experienced ‘‘co-op” author. Selling 
remnant editions; new promotion; re-printing; re-financ- 
ing; other publishing problems. Write, 

AUTHOR SERVICE 
220 Bagley St., Room 600 


Detroit, Mich. 


BOOK WRITERS 

My clients are selling 
My expert help will smooth the road to success for you. My 
clients are selling. I will edit, polish, correct all errors, and 
present your book at its very best. It will be returned to you 
typewritten on fine paper, with an extra (carbon) copy included. 
$1.75 per thousand words. Convenient terms if desired. 


EDITH NAILL 


8815 N. Wisconsin St. Sunnyslope, Phoenix, Arizona 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
26 Years Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
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EDITING — GHOST-WRITING — CRITICISM — REVISION 


Books of all types prepared for submission to publisher by a 
novelist whose writings are known on three continents. 


For complete details, write for free 
descriptive folder entitled 
Book Writing Help. 


CHARLES CARSON, Literary j 


Post Office Box 38-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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SHORTS 


MOREHEAD WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
Morehead State College 
July 27-August 7 
STAFF 


Hollis Summers 
— Still Peggy Simson Curry 

arvey Curtis Webster Harry Harrison Kroll 
Gerald Griffin 


FICTION 
POET’S THEATRE 


Group Sessions Conferences 
Room: $3 per week 


8th Annual Two Weeks 


Robert Francis 


POETRY 
NONFICTION 


Classes 
Tuition: $15 week 


For further information write: Albert Stewart, 
Morehead State College, Morehead, Ky. 


There is still time to register for a Writers’ 
Conference this summer 


Eastern Regional Christian Writers’ Conference 
St. Davids, Pa. June 20-25 
Christian Writers and Editors’ Conference 
Green Lake, Wis. July 4-11 
Extension School to August 8 
For full information, write to Dr. Ben Browne, Director 
1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


PEMAQUID SEMINAR 
Damariscotta, Maine 


Vacations by a Maine lake, both pleasant and stimulating. 
Lively and informal groups in Creative Writing, Social 
Thought, Modern Literature, Music. Also lectures, social 
activities, swimming. June 27-Aug. 22. Pamphlet on 
request: 

A. F. McLean, 2 Prescott Rd., Concord, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST WRITERS CONFERENCE 
Los Angeles State College, Calif., June 22-July 10 

Novel, poem, short story; script writing; feature writing; mag- 
azine articles and stories; children’s literature. Special topics: 
problems in criticism; poetry in the schools; little magazines; 
try and music. William Eshelman, John Espey, Millard 
aufman, Joseph Joel Keith, Frona Lane, Charmenz Lenhart, 
Stephen Longstreet, James B. Moore, Frederick Shroyer, James 

Steel Smith, Leon Surmelian, Taro Yashima, others. 
Charles E. Beckwith, Director, Los a State College, 

Los Angeles 32, Calif 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Cleveland, Ohio — June 19-20 — Higbee’s 
Pittsburgh — July 10-11 — Penn-Sheraton Hotel 
Bermuda — July 18-24 — St. George Hotel 
Detroit — August 21-22 — Crowley, Milner: Store 
Editors, writers, literary agents and publishers will lecture 
on the novel, short story, TV, juvenile, and article writing. 
All registered delegates may bring a ‘friend as our guest. 
Cash prizes! For details, write to: 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 
565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 


POETRY WORKSHOP 


Selling poet (20 years experience marketing to more than 30 
different “oo? all types of poetry including religious, 
juvenile, and light verse as well as the traditional kind) offers 
helpful criticism of poems along with practical advice and market- 
ing suggestions. Rate: 10c a line for poems of any length. 


Poetry Workshop 


4255 West 59th Street Chicago, Ill. 


go up to a merchant, or anyone else, with order 
book in hand, in confident expectation of walking 
out with a fat order. Yet salesmen overcome their 
natural reticence, or doubts, and do it every day. 
A lot of times they are rebuffed, but they keep on 
going to another prospect. 

Even after it seems that a merchant is interested, 
the salesman meets many rebuffs. The merchant 
says, “Yes, I need baking powder—what kind do 
you have?” 

“I have Sunlite, Old Mother Hubbard, 
Extra Special,” the salesman says hopefully. 

“Won't do,” the merchant says. “I'll have to 
get it somewhere else.” 

“Wait a minute,” the salesman says, drawing on 
his memory again. “I have Whoosis’ baking pow- 
der and also O. Henry’s—that’s the new popular 
brand.” 

“Okay, send me a box of Whoosis’,” the mer- 
chant says, and the salesman triumphantly writes 
it down, before going on to canned corn, soup, 
and a variety of other items he hopes to sell. 

It is a fact, too, as any salesman will tell you, 
that once he satisfies the merchant with a few 
items, it is lots easier for the salesman to go away 
with a crammed order book. Each time he fills the 
bill, he finds that he has psychologically won a 
battle and that the merchant orders more and more 
from him. 

The same thing takes place between the writer 
and the editor. The writer is the supplier of 
words. If he doesn’t have the right kind in stock, 
for the right editor, it is up to him to scuttle 
around and find the right kind to peddle. Once 
he finds one set of the right kind of words, he finds 
it easier to sell the same editor another set of the 
right kind of words. One article is sold, and an- 
other, and another. After a while, the editor con- 
siders the writer the best there is, for the writer has 
gone to the trouble of satisfying him when he, the 
editor, is not so sure of what he wants himself. 

What to do with rejects? There’s only one thing 
to do with them, if you want to become a good 
writer. Go over them carefully and work on ’em 
until you fill the bill. 


and 


The possibility of publication, the exigencies of 
editors—that is to say, their notion of what their 
readers want—have a great influence on the kind 
of work that at a particular time is produced. 

When magazines flourish which have room for 
stories of considerable length, stories of that length 
are written; when, on the other hand, newspapers 
publish fiction, but can give it no more than a 
small space, stories to fill that space are supplied. 

There is nothing disgraceful about this. The 
competent author can write a story in 1,500 words 
as easily as he can write one in 10,000. But he 
chooses a different story or treats it in a different 
way.—Somerset Maugham in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 


tion; room. meals. Reference: WHO’S WHO OF AMERICAN 
WOMEN, 6 textbooks, 1500 lectures. Or, III help you sel! by 
mail coaching. $1 M. words. $10 Mo. (21st Yr.) Free 
brochure. 
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HAVE A PROFITABLE 


Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. from 1 day to 13 weeks. 
Tuition includes story, article, novel, play, or poetry instruc- 
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LE. 
DEVIL: s HANDMAIDENS. Novel. $3.50. 
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MY SEVEN BOOKS 
HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) 
: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas. 1957 Edition) 
: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything. 1958) 
: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance 
SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained) 
RN TO EARN! (New . ie to writing) 3.00 
From me.... 3.00 


Contoocook, New Hampshire 
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Books for Writers 


In this department are reviews of new books of 
special interest to writers. As a service to its read- 
ers, Author & Journalist will supply any of these 
books at the published price postpaid. Send order 
with remittance to Author & Journalist, 1313 Na- 
tional Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas. 


THE NATURAL SCIENCE OF StTupIpITy, by Paul 
Tabori. Chilton Company. 298 pages. $4.50. 


Without stupid actions and stupid people many 
a writer would be hard put for stories and charac- 
ters. Yet not too much has been written in analy- 
sis of stupidity. Till Mr. Tabori’s book appeared, 
the standard work was Walter B. Pitkin’s 574-page 
volume ironically entitled A Short faiedustion to 
the History of Human Stupidity. 

The Tabori book analyzes stupidity, its sources, 
the forms under which it appears, and a mass of 
fascinating bypaths of the subject. Historical 
example after example is presented, from the 
courtly love of the Middle Ages to the gobblede- 
hook of modern bureaucrats. 

Many of the incidents are amusing enough to 
make hilarious fiction. The author relates them 
all with good-natured tolerance; never does he get 
angry at the sillinesses of mankind. Appropriately 
he ends his book with these words in capitals: 


THERE IS NO END TO HUMAN STUPIDITY 


America’s LireraRyY Revo.t, by Michael Yatron. 

Philosophical Library. 184 pages. $4.50. 

Here is an analysis of three twentieth century 
American poets—all of them, interestingly, from 
Illinois—who in widely different manners em- 
phasize the traditional American dream of democ- 
racy. Why, then, revolt? Because earlier writers, 
with few exceptions, followed the British genteel 
tradition in both thought and style; the three 
writers with whom Professor Yatron deals used 
new forms to express the hitherto unrevealed long- 
ings of rural men and women. 

The author traces the influence of the Populist 
movement in the thre poets, shrewdly pointing out 
the myth elements both in the political and social 
upheaval and in the poets’ concepts. 


TECHNICAL WRITING AS A PROFESSION, by Allan H. 


Lytel. The author. 128 pages. $3.50. 


A sound study of the rapidly increasing oppor- 
tunities in technical writing—which usually 
think of as new but which the author traces back 
to scientific reports by the Greeks and Romans. 

The book covers the whole field of interpreting 
science and engineering to readers of various 
levels of understanding, from technical specialists 
to popular audiences. Mr. Lytel, who holds an im- 
portant position in a big industrial manufacturing 
company, speaks with intelligence and authority. 

If one contemplates entering technical writing as 
a profession, or if he is interested in the field for 
part-time service, he will find Mr, Lytel’s book full 
of succinct suggestions and information about 
opportunities. The comprehensive references to 
other sources of data make it especially valuable in 
a writer’s library. 


June, 1959 


EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING 


is more than a slogan to put over your desk. It’s the title 
of a practical self-help book, by Dorothy Banker, Turner, 
about which AUTHOR & JOURNALIST says: ‘Since 1949 
Mrs. Turner’s manual has provided a practical tool to a 
vast number of beginning writers. The book offers a gen- 
eral writing program plus discussions of various phases of 
article and fiction writing.” 


$2.00 per copy postpaid 
THE CREATIVE PRESS 


Box 89 Claremont, California 
Dy 


TECHNICAL WRITING 
AS A PROFESSION 
Price $3.50 
ALLAN LYTEL 


532 Camden Avenue Cincinnati 29, Ohio 


HOW TO WRITE & SELL TO MAGAZINES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A complete course in writing for the juvenile markets . . in 
one book! Tells how to get started plotting, writing and selling. A 
book designed to give all the elements for success in the juvenile 
field. Written by a selling author with books in the stores and 
articles and stories appearing regularly in young people’s maga- 
zines. Only $2.50 
Gerald Budd Westreich 


720 Gold Southeast Albuquerque, New Mexico 


?? SELLING YOUR ARTICLES ?? 


Let my booklets show you how! 
How To Find Subjects & Write Articles That Sell for 
h 


Cash! 

How To Interview by Mail! 

Writing for Fun and $$$! 

$1. 50 each or ‘‘special’’ all 3 for $4.00! 
JULIE GAY 

Dept. AJ 


Send your money to: 


P. O. Box 618, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


THE HOW-TO BOOK FOR POETS 
Cleor . .. concise . . . comprehensive 


96 pages, packed with the help you need to write poems 
successfully. Tells how to test your own work. One dollar 
postpaid. Order your copy of YOU CAN WRITE A POEM 


today. 
Gail Brook Burket 


1020 Lake Shore Drive Evanston, IIlinois 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That's all it takes to iearn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
6400 Primrose Ave., Apt. 10 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Rates Individually Arranged 
Technical Manuscripts Welcomed 


Mrs. Ann Burt Box 105 
Santuit Cape Cod, Massachusetts 
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ANOTHER LOOK AT FICTION 


By CHARLES ANGOFF 


H, professor, what I wouldn’t give to get a 

story into the Atlantic Monthly or Harper's 

or the Yale Review, those marvelous quality 
magazines!” 

Now that’s a fine ambition, but one mustn't let 
this ambition obsess one. Actually, these fine 
magazines have much to answer for. Too often, 
alas, they have been Johnny-Come-Lately’s. Hem- 
ingway was first printed by the “little” magazines, 
and so was Faulkner, and so were dozens of other 
“name” authors. They made the Atlantic much 
later in their career, when it didn’t require very 
much editorial perception to spot them, when 
there was no question of “taking a chance” on a 
newcomer. So try to “make Harper’s and the 
Atlantic, but if a “little” magazine takes your 
story or your poem, celebrate the event. As a 
matter of fact—and this I reveal in the strictest con- 
fidence—the standards of “‘little” magazines are 
sometimes higher than those of the “quality” maga- 
zines. As a politician would say, I am talking down 
nobody, I’m only trying to set the record straight, 
folks. 


No One Is Always First-Class 

Writers, both beginners and veterans, sometimes 
suffer from the fear of waking up some morning 
and feeling that something they have in print is 
not so good—in fact, is pretty poor stuff. 

This is a natural fear, and an understandable 
one. One doesn’t like to see one’s name signed to 
something inferior. Yet this is a chance every 
writer must take. It’s impossible for a soldier to 
go through a war without a scratch, and it’s im- 
possible for a writer never in his career to write a 
second-class piece of work—even though at the 
time he first saw it in print he thought it made 
Guy de Maupassant or Chekhov look silly. Somer- 
set Maugham once made a wise remark about 
this aspect of the writer's life. He said: “Only the 
second-rate are always at their best.” The first-rate 
swing from the supreme to the dreadful. Even 
Shakespeare could write poor plays. Get your 
copy of his plays and run through some of the 
Henry’s—and gasp. Sinclair Lewis wrote Main 
Street and Dodsworth, fine books, but have you 
ever read Mantrap or Kingsblood Royal? On the 
other hand, Zane Grey was always at his best. So is 
Faith Baldwin, so is Herman Wouk. 


Better Go It Alone 

Now and then a student asks whether it is pos- 
sible for people to collaborate on a short story or 
novel. My own feeling is that such collaboration is 


This is the third section of the Notebook of 
Charles Angoff, noted author, educator, and 
editor. Previous sections appeared in the March 
and May issues. Others will be published from 
time to time, 
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not wise. Togetherness and creativity just don’t 
go together. A work of literary art is an expression 
of personality. Two personalities, I know, can 
flow one into the other, but the result is, or 
could be, love, hardly ever a work of literary art. 
In writing, better go it alone. 


You Must Reveal Yourself 

I sense in many students a fear of “revealing” 
themselves, of exposing their innermost beings in 
their fiction. No writer worth his salt does any- 
thing else but “reveal” himself. If he reveals any- 
thing else he’s a huckster or a politician. What 
the world asks for in a work of literary art is your- 
self—your honest, most real self. And the world 
wants your own self, not a carbon copy of some- 
body else’s self. In short, if you wish to be a real 
writer, you must be prepared, as the saying goes, 
to spill your guts for all to see. 


Why Study the Best? 

One student said, “I don’t see any sense in 
studying Sherwood Anderson and Herman Mel- 
ville and Katherine Mansfield and Somerset 
Maugham. I want to study Philip Wylie and 
Edna Ferber, because I want to write the way 
they do—I want to write for the big magazines.” 
To which I generally answer: 

“That is all the more reason why you should 
study Mansfield and Maugham and Melville. If 
you study only Wylie and Ferber, you may end up 
being a carbon copy of Mickey Spillane, and who, 
in his senses, wants to be that? Perhaps I can best 
put it by letting somebody else talk for me. Vic- 
tor Herbert was a great composer of popular tunes 
and lovely operettas. And he once said, ‘Anybody 
who wants to writes good popular tunes must study 
the classics first, Beethoven and Bach and Mozart 
and the others. He must first learn to write fugues 
before he can write Broadway hits.’” 


Neglected Fiction Area 

I want to call your attention to a relatively 
neglected area of material for fiction writing: 
middle-age love. ‘Too many people think that love 
is the prerogative of young men and women, that 
older people are incapable of it. 

This is not true. Love in middle age and in old 
age is as much love as love in the teens and in the 
twenties and thirties. Of course, it has different 
attributes, and some of them are very lovely in- 
deed. 

The late George Jean Nathan said that young 
love is an exercise in mutual irritation, and there 
is much truth in that. Older love is a mutual 
yearning for comfort in each other, a desire to find 
mature meaning in the sunset years, a sympathy 
for the unsaid regrets of later years and also an 
understanding of the unsung joys and ecstasies. 
The laughter of the full heart is not confined to 
youth. 

The per cent ot older people is increasing in this 
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country, and the fiction they will want to read— 
already want to read—is that which deals with their 
own emotional lives. You don’t know anything 
about this older love? Then look more closely at 
your parents and your older relatives. Go to 
Golden Sunset Clubs. Go to the public parks of a 
midweek afternoon, and see and listen to the older 
people who are sunning themselves and talking to 
one another. 


Why So Few Good Love Stories? 

One of the great lacks in American literature is 
good love stories. We have some—“Ethan Frome” 
comes to mind at once, and so does Dreiser's 
“Phoebe”—but not very many. 

The trouble? I have a feeling the answer is to 
be found somewhere in this line of reasoning: we 
Americans tend to deify women (probably be- 
cause of the Jack of women in our frontier days) , 
and when you do that, you can’t write truthfully 
about them. What you get is editorials, as in the 
case of even so generally good a story as The 
Scarlet Letter. Hawthorne struggles heroically to 
present a truthful portrait of Hester Prynne and 
Dimsdale, but he holds back from presenting a full 
portrait of this woman who submitted to the em- 
braces of a man not her husband. 

More recently we have suffered from a literary 
atmosphere in which lust is equated with love. 
This is not only a vulgar concept, it is just not 
true. Physiology is not love, it is physiology. The 
actual act, as T. S. Eliot is reported to have said, 
is a damp monotony. Love is something different. 
It is the chamber music before and after the sexual 
act, which is but an affirmation of love. Love is an 
intense, coalescing silence. Until we Americans get 
this basic truth into our collective consciousness 
we will have very few good love stories. 


How the Writer Should Read 

Never forget this: as beginning writers you must 
read a story, not only for enjoyment but to see 
how the author achieves his effect. In other words, 
don’t read in a sort of prenatal haze: read with 
your mind alert. You can’t afford to read a story 
otherwise. 


The Matter of Luck 

Somerset Maugham says somewhere that writing 
successful short stories is, to an extent, a matter of 
luck: you hit it or you don‘t. There is truth in 
this remark. Writing fiction, as one French critic 
has said, consists in suggesting with words what 
words cannot possibly say. It’s a form of magic— 
sometimes it works, and other times it doesn’t 
work. 

But the chances of luck being with you fairly 
often are much greater if you produce regularly 
than if you write a story every few months. Luck 
comes to those who keep on trying. If you don’t 
try frequently, your chances of succeeding are so 
much fewer. I am astonished to hear a student 
say: “I am veg depressed. I have sent out my 
stories to three, four places, no, six places, and 
nothing has been picked up. Maybe I’m not a 


writer. I’ve written only two stories so far, but 
don’t you think, if I’m any good, I should sell 
something?” 


No, I don’t think so. A baseball player who has 
a batting average of .350 is considered pretty good. 
Pretty much the same holds true in the writing of 
short stories. [Continued on Page 21] 
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| BEST BOOK CONTEST | 
$1600 Cash Awards* | 


Mail coupon below for full details or 
send manuscript for free editorial appraisal. | 
Seth Richards, Publisher 
Pageant Press, Inc. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. AJ-6 | 
Please send me without cost or obligation your big illustrated 
FREE book, ‘‘How to Get Your Book Published, Promoted 


Distributed,’’ and full details about your Best Book Contest 
for 1959. 


Inquiries confidential. We are subsidy publishers. 


* In addition to the cash awards . During the past 4 

years Pageant Press has paid out $148, 400° to authors! | 

(P.S.) We can publish your manuscript for Christ- 
mas. Send menuscript for free report. \ 


Let us put you RIGHT on the ‘WRITE PATH’ 


Manuscripts read and criticized $1.00 per 1000 words. Poems 
to 40 lines 50c each. 


Please send self-addressed stamped envelope for return of MS. 


SAK-O-MAIL 


P. O. Box 309 Evanston, Illinois 


POETS: PROSE WRITERS: 


Markets want modern style. | give creative instruction 
in modern technique. Send $1.00 with one poem (20 line 
limit) or 1000 words of prose for hoses t= plus prospectus: 
An Oblique Approach to Modern ethods. 


RUTH AVERITTE, M.A., 2253 Fairmount Ave. 
(Author of 4 books) Fort Worth 10, Texas 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 

A client writes: ‘You are the first agent—who ever did any- 
thing constructive for me. All others went off on a tangent 
with beautiful theories, none of which were practical.” 
Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Plays, Television, and Radio 

Criticism — Guidance — Representation 
—— fees: $5 to 5,000 words; over 5,000 words to 
40,000, $1 per 1,000. Novels and Plays $15. Return postage 
with each ms. Send self-addressed envelope, stamps for 
folder, “To the New Writer.” 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
MAUDE B. TABER and AGNES | C. PHILLIPS 


lam, N. Y. 


Song Poems and Lyrics 
Wanted 


Mail to: 
Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Dial Revived 


Older readers will remember the Dial of the 
twenties as a magazine of outstanding contem- 
porary fiction, poetry, and criticism. It used the 
work of such figures as T. S. Eliot, James Joyce, 
Sherwood Anderson, Marianne Moore, Kenneth 
Burke, D. H. Lawrence. 

To writers and readers of modern literature of 
high literary standard, the revival of the Dial is 
welcome. It will reappear in October, 1959, and 
will be published quarterly. The ideals will be 
the same as in the former existence of the maga- 
zine, but it will be confined to fiction. 

The Dial will seek stories of quality from estab- 
lished and unknown writers, with the aim of 
publishing the best in contemporary literature. All 
will be in English, but translations of important 
foreign fiction may be submitted. 

Length is not a primary factor. Short stories and 
self-contained sections from novels in progress will 
be used. Sometimes an entire issue will be de- 
voted to one or two pieces. Neither taboos nor 
possible reader reaction will enter into selection. 
No subject matter, no treatment, will be auto- 
matically barred. 

It is useless to submit anything except finished, 
polished stories of high literary quality. None of 
the categories of fiction that interest popular 
magazines will be acceptable. 

The editor is James H. Silberman, The Dial 
Press, 461 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Payment 
starts at $100 and goes to $1,500. In addition, the 
Dial Award of $1,000 will be made annually or 
biennially for the published contribution adjudged 
best by a committee not connected with the maga- 
zine. 

— Ae] — 

James Neill Northe, editor of Seven, reports 
publishing delay because of inability to get enough 
good material. This magazine publishes only seven 
poems to an issue, as the title indicates, but Mr. 
Northe insists on poetry of originality and high 
literary quality. Payment is $2 a poem. Address 
Seven at 15 S. Robinson St., Oklahoma City 2, 
Okla. 

— Av] — 

The American Association of Convention Plan- 

ners is starting a new business journal, Convention 


MSS. WANTED 


Studio executive and professional editor-writer seek- 
ing screen plays, TV scripts, shorts, and novels to 
evaluate merits for production and publication. 


Personalized coaching if required. Agenting arranged 
if qualified. Terms: Shorts—$1.00 per M, minimum 
—$5.00. 4% Hr TV—$10.00, 1 Hr TV-—-$20.00. Stand- 
ard length novels and screen plays—$25.00. Stamped, 
return envelope, please. 


Martin 
and 
Sterling 
Hollywood 28, California 


Box 2430 


From Editors’ Desks to You 


Planning Trade Show Management. The first issue 
will appear in June. 

Suitable stories and articles are sought from 
writers on business subjects. Queries are essential. 
Address: Convention Planners, 624 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5. 

— Avj — 

Ingenue is the new name of the magazine 
originally announced as Juliet. It is published by 
the Dell Publishing Company, 750 Third Ave., 
New York 17. It is in the market primarily for 
good fiction for older teen-age girls, written with 
a grasp of contemporary interests and problems. 

— Av] — 
New Hart Plan 

Hart Publishing Company, 74 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, is no longer interested in crossword 
puzzles for adults but still wants those designed 
for youngsters in the 8-11 and 10-13 year age 
groups. 

These puzzles for youngsters should be clear, 
using ordinary language, and should have a center 
of interest in either visual design or word content. 

The firm continues to seek bedtime stories for 
children 4-7 and also stories for the slightly more 
advanced group. 

The Hart firm has postponed its plan for adult 
paperbacks at least till early in 1960 and is not 
now considering manuscripts for them. 

— Av] — 

Dover Publications, Inc., is now located at 180 
Varick St., New York 14. 

— — 

Space is interested in articles on materials- 
handling equipment and related subjects—500- 
1,000 words with 3-7 captioned black and white 
photographs. Payment is up to $50 on acceptance. 

Earl Didzun is editor. This industrial magazine 
is a company publication of the Hyster Company, 
P. O. Box 4318, Portland 8, Ore. 

— — 


For Canadian Youth 


Family Herald, 245 St. James St. West, Montreal, 
Canada, publishes each week a children’s story of 
interest to youthful readers from the very young 
to the early teens. Writes Joy Guild, women’s 
editor of the magazine: 

While we especially want to see stories about boys 
and girls—particularly in rural life in Canada and 
other lands—fantasies and fairy stories are also welcome. 
Ali must be well-written and as colorful as stories 
written for adults. Adventure stories are also accept- 
able, provided they are sensibly written and do not 
have frightening plots. 

Our word limits are from 1,000-1,800 words and we 
pay $20 for each children’s story accepted. We re- 
quire copy only—we do not want illustrations or 
photographs. We pay on acceptance. 

Miss Guild adds: 

We also have a girls’ page on which we publish 
articles of interest to young women and _ particularly 
teen-agers. We are interested in articles on fashions, 
beauty, ethics, parties, bridal showers, personality, 
sports, simple interiors, handicrafts, unusual gift ideas, 
easy-to-follow sewing articles, how-to-do articles with 
clear directions, as well as biographical articles about 
unusual farm girls. 

Whenever possible these manuscripts should be ac- 
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companied with a selection of good clear photographs. 
Eight hundred words is the approximate minimum 
length for an article with four or five pictures; 1,500 
words the approximate maximum for an article with 
one large photograph. We can occasionally use a 
1,400-word article which could be illustrated by one 
of our own artists. 

The material should be slanted towards the interests 
of the young Canadian girl on the farm. Payment 


depends on the material and the use made of it and is 
on acceptance. 


Another Look at Fiction 


[Continued from Page 19] 


When a Writer Gets Discouraged 

“Do writers ever get discouraged?” Of course 
they do. 

Sometimes writers are depressed for years and 
years. Dreiser was. He wrote one fine book after 
another (his Twelve Men is an excellent collection 
of short stories, by the way), and the respectable 
critics ignored him or treated him churlishly. 
Then came An American Tragedy, and he became 
“famous” over night: he began to be “read” on 
Park Avenue and in the subways and on the farms. 
Actually, his earlier books, such as Sister Carrie 
and Jennie Gerhardt, were better, and I have a 
hunch, from talking with Dreiser, that he knew it— 
and that this accounted for his strange pessimism 
in the face of his success with An American 
Tragedy. 

So what did he do? 
novel. 


He made notes for a new 


A Distinction Without a Difference 

I’ve just referred to Twelve Men as a collection 
of short stories. Some students, when I say this, 
raise their hands and object, “Those aren’t stories, 
they’re sketches.” That’s a distinction without a 
difference. 

Some professors still make that distinction. I’m 
afraid I must say that these professors have some- 
thing to learn. Both short stories and sketches are 
short pieces of fiction. A short story generally 
deals with a situation in terms of characters; a 
sketch generally portrays a character in terms of 
situations. Is Chekhov’s “The Darling” a sketch of 
the eternal woman—or is it a short story of life in 
Russia at a certain time? Well, it’s both. So call 
it what you wish. By the way, if you haven’t read 
it before, read it again, and see how the old master 
does it. I am reminded of an incident in my as- 
sociation with the late H. L. Mencken. Before he 
lost himself in politics and economics, about which 
he knew virtually nothing, he was an honest and a 
very shrewd editor and critic. He confessed to me 
once that he had rejected some of the pieces which 
later appeared in Sherwood Anderson’s Winesburg, 
Ohio, on the ground that they were “not short 
stories, but sketches.” 

At the time I was much younger than I am now 
and I was not as diplomatic as I probably should 
have been, so I asked him how he came to make 
such a mistake. He looked at me sharply, and then 
said, “Angoff, I have no excuse. I was a jackass. 
I have a right to be a jackass, too, just like your 
dear Harvard professors.” 
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POETS AND WRITERS: 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 
printed, embossed hard paper covers, 
$88.00. Work guaranted. Fast service. 
No Cover Charge 


MERCHANTS PRESS 


P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


Learn To Write Poetry 
POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
Gre 


The Maples enwood, Indiana 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $) 35 
to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50. 


IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento, California 


POEM & SONG WRITERS! 


Don’t mail song poems or music anywhere! Write for safe, 
correct procedure first! State what you write, poems or 
music, or both. We have been in business since 1938! 


SONG SERVICE — JA 
333 West 56th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 
England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! 

our free folder outlining a low cost publishing service 

featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty on sales. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 


Send for 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1959 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, household 
tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. Over 170 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. ORDER TODAY— 
Send only $1 {add 5c¢ to checks) to— 
WILL HEIDEMAN 


P. O. Box 146-A New Ulm, Minnesota 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


NTIL a few years ago | was naive enough to 
believe that all a writer did was write, while 
publishers and booksellers did all the selling. To- 
day I know how wrong I was. 

The highly competitive book business is not 
what it used to be. Paper-backs, the movies, TV, 
and radio are all fighting for the hard-cover book 
trade and for audience reading time. And, with 
it all, some 12,000 titles are published every year. 
How was I going to find my place as a struggling 
newcomer to the literary field? 

When I asked the question of a successful 
writer who had been through the mill several 
times, he was far from encouraging. 

“Your book has two strikes against it already,” 
he said. “First, it’s a novel, and second, it’s a 
historical novel. Editors won’t touch books like 
that unless they’re ‘super’ or by established writ- 
ers.” 

There: was also a third reason which he was 
too polite to mention: I was comparatively un- 
known—as an author, completely so. Commercial 
publishers will cater to a famous World War II 
general or an in-the-news politician with an estab- 
lished public—a ready-made market for their 
books. Who’d take a chance on me? 


The Royalty Run-Around 

I thanked my friend for his frankness, crossed 
my fingers, and started my MS on its rounds. 
Said the first editor, “Not bad, but we can’t take 
a chance. Costs are too high.” The second said, 
“Ten years ago, yes.” The third, at least, had a 
suggestion, “The research is impressive. Rewite 
it as a definitive work.” The fourth sent it back 
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Why I Financed the Publication 
Of My First Book 


by Dunbar M. Hinrichs 
Author of “Mrs. Captain Kidd” 


with this comment: “Nice situations, but not 
sexy enough. Jazz it up.” And so it went... 

Battered but not beaten, I was about to send 
the MS to still another commercial publisher 
when I ran into an “established” fellow writer at 
a cocktail party. He looked pretty low and I 
offered my sympathies. 

“They publish my book,” he said bitterly, “and 
then they let it die. One hundred copies sold in 
six months!” He pulled out a check and showed 
it to me. “That’s what I get for two years’ work— 
a $300 advance and now thirty bucks in royalties. 
It’s disgusting!” 

I had to agree with him. This time my MS 
stayed right on my desk. Instead of sending it 
out again, I sat down to do some serious thinking. 


Subsidy Publishing Comes to Mind 

I had heard of subsidy publishers but had 
never considered using one. Somehow it just 
didn’t seem professional. Then I discovered that 
many well-known writers—Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs, Willa Cather, Edgar Allen Poe, Thomas 
Hardy. and others—had helped finance their own 
first efforts. If it was good enough for them, then 
why not for me? If I were ever to become known 
as an author, I reasoned, my book had to be put 
before the public. 

I chose Vantage Press and soon learned what 
co-operation, in the publishing business, really 
means. 

Never once since my novel, Mrs. Captain Kidd, 
was published have I regretted my decision. To 
me and my publishers co-operation has meant 
just that. Each of us has a stake in my book, and 
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we have worked together toward its success. My 
subsidy publishers have done everything that any 
commercial publisher would, or could, have done. 
They have advertised, sent books out for review, 
arranged radio and TV appearances, and even 
got me an Associated Press syndicated interview 
which ran in dozens of large and small news- 
papers across the country. My book was featured 
in special mailings to bookstores and listed in a 
Vantage catalogue which went to thousands of 
book outlets and thousands of libraries. Distri- 
bution was arranged in Canada and throughout 
the rest of the world with distributors represent- 
ing not only Vantage Press but also many other 
reputable publishers. What more could any new 
author ask? 


The Subsidy Plan 


The contract between myself and Vantage 
Press, which gave me a return of 40% on the 
retail price of every book sold, has worked out to 
our mutual satisfaction. Although my book is not 
a best-seller, neither is it a flop. I am not in the 
“well-known” writer class by a long shot, but on 
the other hand I am no longer completely un- 
known. My book is a book and not just another 
manuscript. 

What has been accomplished with my novel 
has been done partly because my publisher helped 
me realize that in these days an author has to sell 
himself as well as his book. When my fan mail 
began to arrive—and this makes mighty pleasant 
reading—I found that my book had a decided 
appeal to women. I let my publisher in on the 
news and we began to angle publicity in that 
direction. The result was some valuable space in 
several New York dailies, including the New 
York Herald Tribune, for which I am exceedingly 
appreciative. 

My biggest thrill as a published author came 
the day I addressed four hundred people in West 
Virginia at a book-and-author luncheon. That 
day we sold out two bookstores—every last copy 
they had on hand—and they wired for more! 
Selling is the best antidote I know to an ivory- 
tower existence. 

With my wife I visited in twelve states and 
forty communities, all as part of the promotion 
for my book. I was even paid for some of my 
talks! This together with cash sales more than 
covered our car expenses. This interesting ex- 
perience, coupled with Vantage’s help in securing 
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radio time on WOR and WCBS, Luncheon at 
Sardi’s, etc., all went into putting my book across. 

It could be argued, I suppose, that had I per- 
sisted, my novel might have found a home with a 
commercial publisher. On the other hand, who 
knows? It might still be making the rounds and 
coming back with all the heartaches that accom- 
pany every turn-down. 


Lion’s Share of Subsidiary Sales 

As matters stand now, I’m published and have 
acquired a public—small though it still may be. 
Had this not happened, I would not be well into 
my second book. 

Subsidy publishers such as mine feel a genuine 
sense of responsibility toward an author. Take 
something like subsidiary sales to the magazines 
or reprint houses. Under the subsidy plan, the 
author gets 80% of such sales. The same arrange- 
ment holds for movie or TV sales as well as for 
foreign editions. Should you score a hit with a 
subsidized book, you can really make a handsome 
profit. 

But for every popular novel like mine I’m sure 
there are dozens of specialized non-fiction books 
on medicine, philosophy, religion, education, 
poetry, biography, history, etc.—books that de- 
serve publication but which no commercial house 
will handle because they may not sell at least 
6,000 copies, their break-even point. Must these 
books go unpublished? 

These are the facts as I have found them. If 
you have a book that publishers reject because 
you are unknown, then the subsidy field is well 
worth analyzing. See if it fits your particular 
problem. If you have the means and ability to 
co-operate in putting your book over, if you have 
faith in your work and want the unbiased opin- 
ions of book reviewers. then look into this form 
of publication. The right subsidy publisher— 
perhaps Vantage Press—can help make your 
literary dreams come true. It happened to me. 


* * * 


Dunbar M. Hinrichs’ novel, MRS. CAPTAIN 
KIDD ($3.50), was published by Vantage Press, 
Inc.. 120 West 31st Street, New York 1 (Cali- 
fornia office: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 
28). Write for our free brochure explaining 
Vantage’s popular subsidy program. Address 
your request to Helen B. Winner, Editorial Di- 
rector (New York office). 


By Micuaet Hervey, J. P. 


URING a recent trip to the States I was 
amazed to discover that few American writers 
think it worth their while to dispose of the 
reprint rights of their stories, articles, etc., overseas. 
It so happens there is a tremendous market for 
material of this sort in almost every part of the 
world. 

While it is true that payment from most of these 
sources is comparatively low, this does not apply 
where Great Britain is concerned. Editors in that 
country pay quite well for U. S. fiction and fea- 
tures. Their demands are many and varied, and 
any enterprising U. S. writer can quite easily 
double his income by branching out in this direc- 
tion. 

In compiling this list specially for the Author & 
Journalist 1 have concentrated on the reputable 
magazines and newspapers, all of which pay on 
acceptance. Their rates vary from Ic to 5c per 
word, and are made by arrangement. 

Unlike their American counterparts, British 
editors prefer to remain anonymous. When sub- 
mitting your MSS. just address them to “The 
Editor.” They will not object to your submitting 
tear-sheets or clippings, but make sure they are 
accompanied by an International Reply Coupon 
should you want the items returned. 


Amalgamated Press, Fieetway House, London, 
E.C.4. Publishes a number of boys’ comics and 
women’s magazines. Stories of all lengths. Submit to 
Central Editorial Department at above address. 

Argosy, Fleetway House, London, E.C.4. Poetry. 
Also short stories of all types, 2,000-7,000 words. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, 45 George St., Edinburgh, 
Scotland. Short stories—adventure, travel, etc. No 
crime fiction. Must be strongly plotted. 

Boy’s Own Paper, 4 Bouverie St., London E.C.4. 
Boys’ adventure stories. Articles dealing with hobbies, 


science, travel, etc. 

Britannia & Eve, 195 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Women’s magazine. Articles 2,000-3,000 words. 
Stories 3,000-4,500 words. 

Catholic Fireside, 27 Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C.2. Short stories and articles 1,500-2,000 of 
Catholic interest. 

Chambers’s Journal, 11] Thistle St., Edinburgh, 
Scotland. Humorous short stories any length. 

Christian Herald, 4 Western Esplanade, Portslade, 
Sussex, England. Short stories of uplifting nature, 
1,600 words; also serials. 

Collins Magazine, 14 St. James Place, London, 
S.W. 1. Short stories suitable for teen-agers, not too 


adult. 


British author Michael Hervey is familiar with 
publication in practically all countries. At the 
age of 38 he is author of 60 books, 25 plays, and 
3,000 short stories. He writes an average of 20, 
000 words a day. He has traveled widely and has 
served as an interpreter in various languages. He 
now lives in Australia but is vice-president of the 
Writers’ Guild of Great Britain. 
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Selling Reprint Rights Overseas 


Cornhill Magazine, 50 Albemarle St., London, W.1. 
Fiction and articles of high literary standard. 

Courier, 77 Brook St., London, W. 1. Articles, 
satire, and crisply written short stories, all lengths. 

Eagle, 43 Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4. Boys’ adven- 
ture stories, 2,200 words. 

Everybody’s, 114 Fleet St., London, E.C. 4. Fillers, 
jokes, cartoons. Short stories 1,500 words. 
Good Housekeeping, 46 Grosvenor Gardens, Lon- 


don, S.W.1. Woman’‘s magazine. Stories and articles 
1,000-3,000. 

Hampton Press Syndicctions Bureau, Henley, 
N.S.W., Australia. Prepared to negotiate reprint 


rights of paperback novelettes and pocket books— 
detective, Western, adventure, etc., in Australia, 
Great Britain, and the Continent. Only prepared to 
consider printed copies. 

Harper's Bazaar, 19 Queen St., London W. 1. High- 
class women’s magazine. Articles and stories 1,000- 
5,000 words. 

‘ean 4 Bouverie St., E.C.4. Stories for teen-age 
girls. 

Ireland’s Own, 39 Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin, 
Ireland. Short stories and articles with Irish flavor. 

John Bull, 189 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
Short stories and serials of all lengths. High rates. 

Lady, 39 Bedford St., London, W.C.2. Women’s 
magazine. Articles and stories, 1,200-1,500 words. 

Lilliput, 43 Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4. High-class 
articles and short stories 400-2,000 words. Also 
cartoons and photographs. 

Man & His Clothes, 79 Great Tichfield St., London, 
W. 1. Articles concerning modern trends in men’s 
wear. Also slick short stories 2,000 words. 

Men Only, Tower House, London, W.C.2. Slick 
articles, jokes, cartoons, etc. Strictly for men. 

George Newnes, Ltd., Tower House, London, W.C. 2. 
Publishes a number of women’s magazines. Uses 
romance stories ail lengths. 

New Moon, | Crane Court, London, E.C.4. Ro- 
mance novelettes, 25,000 words. 

Playways, 4 Bouverie St., London, E.C.4. For chil- 
dren between 4 and 10. Simple, gay little stories 
400-600 words. Also verses. 

Psychologist Magazine, | Southampton St., London, 
W.C.2. Articles on psychology to 1,500 words. 

Punch, 10 Bouverie St., London, E.C.4. Humorous 
articles. Cartoons. Also light verse. Payment good. 

Queen, 12 Burleigh St., London, W.C.2. Women’s 
articles dealing with fashion, theatre, art, book 
criticism. 

Reynolds News, Wicklow St., London, W.C.1. Book- 
length serials. Payment high. 

Sunday Dispatch, Northcliffe House, London, E.C.4. 
Book-length serials. High payment. 

D. C. Thompson, Courier Place, Dundee, Scotland. 
Publishes a number of women’s magazines. Short 
stories and serials all lengths. 

Titbits, Tower House, London, W.C.2. Humorous 
fillers, gags, cartoons. Short stories 2,500 words. 

Wide World Magazine, Tower House, London, 
W.C.2. True adventure stories. Travel articles. 

Woman, 189 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
Romance stories 3,000-5,000 words. Also serials. 

Woman's Life, 16 Harcourt St., Dublin, Ireland. 
Short stories—romantic—2,500 words. Serials 6,000- 
10,000 words. 

World Digest, Fleetway House, London, E.C.4. In- 
teresting articles of all types. Also gags and humor- 
ous items. 


AutHor & JOURNALIST 


MERICAN interest in travel continues to in- 

crease, and with it coverage of travel by 

magazines and newspapers. Also there is 
steady pressure on the part of travel advertisers 
for better and more extensive editorial material on 
the subject. 

The growth of travel to other countries has de- 
veloped an increasing market for penetrating and 
unusual articles on the foreign scene. ‘The major 
emphasis, however, continues on the United States. 

The number of travel magazines remains small, 
confined to a few of general national character 
plus state magazines and magazines published by 
automobile manufacturers. Relax, started last year, 
has been temporarily discontinued. 

Most travel articles appear in general magazines 
and in newspapers. Here, as in the travel maga- 
zines, the demand is for material dealing with 
little-known places or presenting new and striking 
aspects of places well known. 

In most cases an original style with plenty of 
human interest is demanded. The typical publicity 
copy ladled out by chambers of commerce and 
press agents is practically always unacceptable in a 
freelance article; publications can get such stuff 
free. In writing travel material writers can get 
much help from the article by Alice Means Reeve 
in the May (1959) Author & Journalist. 

While most travel material still appears in sum- 
mer issues, there is growing demand for winter 
copy also. 


American Motorist, 1712 G St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Illustrated travel articles under 1,500 words. 
Walter W. Hubbard, Editor; Jacqueline H. Anderson, 
Women’s Editor. 1 Yac. Acc. Heavily overstocked at 
present. 

Arizona Highways, Phoenix, Arizona. Highly pic- 
torial. Demands professional quality in black and 
white photos and transparencies. No snapshots or 
miniatures. Also some articles. Material confined to 
Arizona and adjacent areas of neighboring states in 
the Southwest. Raymond Carlson. 2c up, photos $10- 
$60, first publication rights only. 

The Beaver, Hudson’s Bay Company, Main St., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. A restricted market 
for travel material of the Canadian North. Also 
Northern development and life of the people, 1,000- 
2,500 words. Illustrations essential. Malvina Bolus. 
5c up. Acc. 

Canadian Geographical Journal, 
Ottawa, Canada. Illustrated geographical 
1,000-5,000. Gordon M. Dallyn. 1¢ up. Pub. 

Chicago Tribune, Tribune Tower, Chicago. Uses 
a great amount of travel material, newsy rather than 
purely descriptive, to 700 words. Articles should be 
written on the scene or not more than three months 
after trip. Prefers all-year vacation areas. William 
W. Yates, Travel Editor. $15 an article. Pub. 

The Christian Science Monitor, | Norway St., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. Travel page every Tuesday and Friday. 
Articles to 700 words written from actual experience 
—off-the-beaten-path vacation spots, well-known 
places seen from new angle. Occasional travel news. 
Photos. Leavitt F. Morris. $15-$25 a column, fhetcs 
$4-$7. Acc. Query. 

Colorado Adventureland, 3365 Martin Drive, Boul- 
der, Colo. Fiction, historical preferred, witn Colorado 
background. True stories of Colorado. Colorado 
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Writing and Marketing Travel 


TRAVEL MARKETS 


Clear, interesting black and white photographs, 
preferably 8 x 10, are essential in practically all 
travel articles. Often they will sell an article that 
would otherwise be rejected. Occasionally, though 
not often, a small magazine or a newspaper will 
accept stock photos obtained from a chamber of 
commerce, a state travel bureau, or some such 
source, 

Color shots are in increasing demand. They 
should be transparencies, not prints. The most 
acceptable size is 4 x 5 or larger, though some art 
directors will consider pictures as small as 314 
x 314. They shy away from 35 mm. photos. 

The following list covers open markets for travel 
articles by freelancers. In addition, many maga- 
zines use a travel article now and then, when one 
turns up that seems of particular appeal. A writer 
should not hesitate to query any general magazine 
about material of this kind. 

A few metropolitan newspapers with extensive 
travel departments are included in the list. Other 
large newspapers offer a market for occasional free- 
lance travel articles dealing usually with places in 
the paper’s immediate region. 

In the market list is included in most cases the 
name of the person to whom queries or manu- 
scripts should be addressed. Usually it is the edi- 
tor, sometimes the managing editor or an associate 
editor. The rate of payment where indicated is 
per word or per manuscript. Acc. means payment 
on acceptance. Pub. means payment on publica- 
tion. 


sports; historical sketches of bygone personalities in 
the state. Preferred length, about 1,500 words. 
Newell Fogelberg. Ic, photos $3-$5. Pub. Query. 

Colorado Wonderland, 1424 Pearl St., Boulder, 
Colo. Fiction or true outdoor adventure with Colo- 
rado setting, 1,200-1,500 words. Articles, Colorado 
history, sports, places to visit, 1,500-2,000 words. 
Black and white and 4x5 color photos. Walter B. 
Lovelace. Varying rates for text, black and white 
photos $3-$5, color transparencies $25. Pub. Query. 

The Desert Magazine, Palm Desert, Calif. Il- 
lustrated features, preferably in first person, to 2,500; 
may deal with deserts in southea:t California, Ne- 
vada, southern Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, Baja 
California, Sonora, occasionally other deserts. Travel, 
mining, lost mines, Indians, personalities, desert liv- 
ing, wildlife, architecture, true experiences. Must 
have the ‘feel’’ of the desert country. Photos essen- 
tial with contemporary material. Eugene L. Connotto, 
2c up, photos $3. Acc. 

Detroit Free Press, Detroit 31, MAich. Crisp, tightly 
written personalized feature articles 500-800 words 
about people doing interesting things on vacation—or 
in travel of any kind. Glossy black and white photos 
8 x 10; prefers pictures with some action; scenics if 
of outstanding quality. Articles should deal with out- 
of-the-way locations not usually covered by publicity 
agencies. ‘‘We like the ‘You Are There’ type of 
travel piece, with real people. We frown on the 
publicity type which we get free anyhow.’’ Queries 
invited. Arthur Juntunen, Travel Editor. Payment for 
articles according to merit, photos $3. 

Dodge News Magazine, Prince & Co., 5435 W. 
Fort St., Detroit, Mich. Travel, personality articles 
to 800 werds. Pictures must accompany MSS.—black 
and white, color transparencies. B. T. Salisbury. Top 
rates. Acc. 
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Down East Magazine, Camden, Maine. Illustrated 
articles of 2,500 words relating directly to Maine. 
Photographs of Maine subjects. Duane Doolittle. $30- 
$50 for articles 2,000-2,500, less for shorter pieces. 
Acc. 

Empire Magazine of the Denver Post, 650 15th 
St., Denver 2, Colo. Western photo features to 1,000 
words. Area personalities, especially women, to 1,000. 
Regional crime to 1,500. H. Ray Baker. 2c, photos 
$3-$5. Acc. 

Ford Times, Ford Motor Co., The American Road, 
Dearborn, Mich. Well-illustrated travel, place, sport, 
or other articles, 1,200 words. Brief picture stories 
with or without Ford angle. 10c. Acc. 

Forest and Outdoors Magazine, 4795 St. Catherine 
St., W., Montreal, Canada. Photo stories pertaining 
to outdoors; fishing, hunting, conservation, forestry, 
animal life. Photo fillers: 1-3 photos pertaining to 
unusual outdoor subjects. R. J. Cooke. 1 Yac-2c, photos 
$2-$3. Second rights purchased on occasion. Query. 

Friends, 3-135 General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, 
Mich. Represents Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors. An all-picture magazine using at least one 
travel article in each issue. Wants only captioned 
photos plus a rough outline of general information. 
Photographers should query John H. Warner, Editorial 
Director. Minimum of $200 plus expenses for black 
and white assignments, minimum of $300 for color 
assignments. For one-time use $75 a page for black 
and white, $125 a page for color. Must have releases 
on all persons who appear in photographs. 

Holiday, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Quality articles, well-illustrated, on places and people 
in sections of United States and foreign countries, 
1,500-5,000. Ted Patrick. First-class rates. Acc. 

The Lufkin Line, Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., 
Lufkin, Texas. A bimonthly external house magazine. 
A few travel articles 1,000-1,200 words; include a 
dozen 8 x 10 glossy prints from which to choose il- 
lustrations. Landscape photos for inside cover; may be 
stock pictures. Virginia R. Allen, Editor. $25 or Ic a 
word plus $2 each for photos, whichever is greater. 
Acc. 

Maclean's, 481] University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont., 
Canada. A publication published for the purpose of 
“interpreting Canada to Canadians.’’ Wide open to 
freelance writers who have the stuff. Regional and 
travel materiali—anything of interest to a general 
Canadian audience; all must be in Canada (which 
includes Newfoundland) except for subjects of over- 
riding international interest. 3,000-5,000 words. 
Query with outline 200-500 words. lan Sclanders. 
$300 up. Acc. 

Mexico This Month, Calle Atenas 42-601, Mexico 
6, D.F. Articles 1,000-1,200 on off-the-beaten-track 
Mexican material—light, humorous twist desired. 
Good picture stories. Anita Brenner, Editor. About $24 
an article. Pub. 

Motor News, 139 Bagley Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 
Outdoor adventure and travel articles. Especially needs 
travel articles on Michigan. Black and white photos. 
William J. Trepagnier. $50-$100. Acc. 

National Geographic Magazine, |6th and M Sts., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Official journal of the 
National Geographic Society. Articles on travel, 
geographic, and natural history subjects to 7,500; 
color and black and white photographs. Melville Bell 
Grosvenor, Editor. $800 up, color transparencies $50 
singly, $600 up for 8-page series, black and white 
photos $10 up. Acc. Query. 


National Motorist, 216 Pine St., San Francisco 4, 
Calif. Articles of 500 and of 1,100 words on any- 
thing that would be of interest to the average motor- 
ist who lives in California and does most of his motor- 
ing on the Pacific Slope. Articles on the car, roads, 
interesting people and places in the West or in the 
history of the West, hunting, fishing, outdoor life, 
animals. Black and white photos for illustration. Jim 
Donaldson. 8c, photos $5-$8. Acc. 

New Mexico Magazine, Santa Fe, N. M. Illustrated 
articles on New Mexico, all phases, to 1,500. George 
Fitzpatrick. $15 an article. Pub. 

New York Herald Tribune, 230 W. 41st St., New 
York 36. Covers United States and foreign countries, 
but has string of correspondents. Accompany articles 
with photos when possible, B. D. Laschever. $20 a 
newspaper column. Pub. 

New York Times, Travel Section, Times Square, 
New York 36. Covers the entire world. No travelogues 
or publicity puffs, no encyclopedia rewrites; author 
must have visited area recently to warrant dateline. 
Straight news stories about travel. Must have a news 
lead and news pag, and include costs. Paul Fried- 
lander. About 5c. Pub. 

Oklahoma Today, P. O. Box 3331, State Capitol 
Station, Oklahoma City, Okla. Authoritative arti- 
cles on all subjects within the Oklahoma scene. 
“Oddments” (offbeat material in prose or verse 
about Oklahoma). Black and white photos and color 
transparencies of high quality. Dave Loye, Editor. 2c, 
photos $5, color transparencies $15-$25. Pub. Query 
on articles essential. 

Oldsmobile Rocket Circle Magazine, 4] E. Oak St., 
Chicago 11. Non-commercial material similar to that 
in mass consumer magazines. Photos. High-class, 
sophisticated treatment of spectator sports, entertain- 
ing, entertainment world, travel. Miss Barbara DaVee, 
Manuscript Editor. Payment by negotiation. Query. 

People & Places, 1800 W. Fullerton Ave., Chicago 
14. Will consider only picture-illustrated stories of 
interesting people and places in the United States; 
photos must be 8 x 10; must have plenty of human 
interest. Ralph N. Swanson. Two weeks after acc. 

Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Travel articles —mainly on domestic topics featuring 
young adult couples (mostly without their children), 
with a theme or a vacation purpose that is original 
and relates sharply to a distinctive regional setting or 
a “different’’ vacation activity, or both—aond usually 
with a narrative treatment that highlights the refresh- 
ment of change (of scene and pace)—the whole de- 
veloped with anecdotes that fill in background flavor 
almost tangibly and permit the reader to identify 
himself with the author—boxing hard facts to guide 
the reader in a two-column sidebay. ‘Query with lead 
and at least a developed outline (preferably, if you 
are new to us, with a full story or accompany query 
with clippings that show your style).’’ Peter J. Celliers, 
Travel Editor. First-class rates. Acc. 

San Francisco Chronicle, San Francisco 19, Calif. 
Almost entirely out of the freelance market but con- 
siders submissions carefully. Stanleigh Arnold, Sunday 
Editor. Maximum $25 for illustrated 1,500-word 
article. Month following pub. 

Scenic South, Standard Oil Company (Kentucky), 
Starks Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. Photographs with 
captions—single or in series—showing subjects of 
scenic, historical, and general interest in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi. Black and 
white glossy prints 8 x 10 for inside pages; transpar- 


PROSE MANUSCRIPTS 


considered by one with marked success in helping determined 
writers attain the indispensable elements so necessary to reach 
sales. Send short stories with $1.00 per thousand words evalu- 
ation fee, refunded against help given later. Query about book 


scripts. 
EVERARD BLYDEN 


1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 


Sample shown on request 


TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texas 
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encies 4 x 5 or larger for covers. Robert B. Mont- 
gomery. Black and white photos $5-$10, color trans- 
parencies $75. Acc. Copies of magazine available to 
freelance photographers. 

Sunset, Menlo Park, Calif. Western states and 
Western authors only. Very little material by free- 
lancers. Fair rates. Acc. 

Trailer Life, 8350 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 
46, Calif. Trailer travel stories and how-to-do’s for 
mobile home dwellers and travel trailer owners, 750- 
2,000 words. Photos essential. All material should be 
of benefit to trailer people and incorporate a trailer 
theme. Robert Lee Behme. Ic-3c, higher rates on 


assignment. Pub. 


WY 


Wi 


know you’re a good sailor, explorer, moun- 
tain-climber, but can you write, photograph, 
lecture?”’ 


Trailer Topics Magazine, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. Features 1,000-6,000 words with photos. 
Francis G. Edwards, Editor. 1c, photos $1-$5. Pub. 
Card giving detailed requirements available. 

Trail-R-News, 546 W. Colorado St., Box 1551, 
Glendale, Calif. Travel articles built around mobile 
home life, 1,200-2,500. Each must be accompanied 
by two glossy photos and must deal specfically with 
a trip or locality. Stock photos acceptable. Human 
interest articles (how a mobile home or travel trailer 
has fulfilled a need); stories of persons who are en- 
abled to make a living because they own a trailer or 
mobile home. Jack Kneass, Managing Editor. $12.50 
up. Pub. Copy of magazine available to writers men- 
tioning Author & Journalist. 

Travel, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19. What to 
do and see—with cost worked in—anywhere in the 
world, 1,000-3,000, 2,500 preferred. Photos. Uses a 
“fishing adventure’’ each month. Cartoons. Works 
3-4 months in advance. Malcolm McTear Davis. $50- 
$100. Acc. 

Utah Fish and Game Magazine, 1596 West North 
Temple, Salt Lake City 16, Utah. Fact articles, 
illustrated, about Utah game range and habitat prob- 
lems, life history material, outdoor recreation and ap- 
preciation. Unusual wildlife photographs. Verse. John 
S. Flannery, Associate Editor. Text no payment, photos 
no set rate. Acc. 

Vermont Life, State House, Montpelier, Vt., Illus- 
trated factual Vermont articles. Photos, black and 
white and color. Walter Hard, Jr. Assignments. Acc. 

Western Family, 1300 N. Wilton Place, Los 
Angeles 28, Calif. Photographs, with short, running 
text, On current, newsworthy items of interest in the 
West. John T. McCullough. 5c. Acc. 

Westways, 2601 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 54, 
Calif. Articles 750-1,400 on travel, natural science, 
history, etc., in 11 Western states, western Canada, 
Mexico, Hawaii, and Alaska. Black and white photos. 
Patrice Manahan. 8c, photos $7.50. Acc. 
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[A] new economical "gang run 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. AJ, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


R 


PERSONALIZED WRITING COURSE 


DOROTHY C. HASKIN, Author of 4033 
published articles and stories and 36 books, 
says: 

“1 can help you with your personal writing 
problems — Articles, Stories, etc.” 
Send for Brochure 


2573% J Glen Green Hollywood 28, Calif. 


OFFBEAT SEARCHES FOR NEW WRITERS 
SHORT STORY, ARTICLE, POETRY 
CASH AWARDS 


Write: Contest Editor, Offbeat, Box 618, 
Encino, Calif., for entry blank. 


GHOSTING NOVELS STORIES PLAY  TELEPLAYS 


Send your manuscript ae a finer touch of an expert before 
you send it to the publish It may save you a reject, for he 
demands a skillfully written script. ading. 
Also rejects doctored to make them salable. 
Payment down, balance when completed. 
years in doctoring manuscripts for authors. I am happy to see 
their books and stories published. $3.00 per 1000 words (four 
pages of a pe work) wrapped ready for the publisher. 
me do it for you—to be sure it’s right. 


MARIE ADAMS 


Nearly sixteen 


1694 Blair Avenue Dept. R Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 
Histories, Life Stories, Science, Sports, 


Poetry, Novels and Misc. Books. Cloth 
sidy. Send 

ANTHOLOGY ‘OF AMERICAN POETRY, 
1959 — by August 15th. 

Cloth bound poetry books $146.50 up. 


WRITE 


ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7918 Maxwell Dr. (prompt delivery) Dallas, Texas 


91000 


PROFIT ON 
1000 BOOKS 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS — SPECIAL 
$10 Discount on 100,000 weeds or more 
Do you need help on 
SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION? 
Let me correct them. Neat, dependable typing, bond paper, car- 
bon. For complete editing, corrctions and typing, $1.00 per 1000, 
or 28c per page, plus return postage. Typing only, 50c per 1000. 
Also—a criticism plus market tips, $1 for short story, more for 
novel lengths. Write for revision fees 
Let me know your problems. 


EVA LONGSDORF 
Your friendly typist _ RFD 3, Bowling Green, Missouri 
YOU CAN 


PUBLISH 


Free illustrated brochure tells 
how we published, promoted 
and distributed books for over 
3,000 authorsunder our 40%- 
royalty-subsidy plan. Nocharge 
foreditorial appraisal of your 


YOUR 
BOOK 


EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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Markets for Farm Writing 


ARM publications used to publish a mass of 
not always too well too well writ- 

ten material on agriculture and rural life. 
Some of it could be produced by any fluent writer. 

Now farming has become a big-scale enterprise. 
Every year the size of the average American farm 
increases. More and more farmers are well edu- 
cated and as conversant with world and national 
developments as city dwellers. They read general 
magazines and daily newspapers. They have radio 
and television sets. No longer do they depend on a 
monthly or weekly farm publication to keep them 
in touch with the outside world. 

The result is better-edited and also more special- 
ized farm publications. 

Farm publications tend to maintain much larger 
editorial staffs than do comparable magazines in 
other fields. Members are on the road a great deal 
of the time, gathering material for articles and 
taking photographs. This reduces the demand for 
freelance copy. 

There still is opportunity, however, for a quali- 
fied freelancer who is also a good photographer to 
make a good living writing for farm magazines. A 
considerable number of men and a few women are 
now doing so. They do not have too heavy com- 
petition—the average writer does not know agri- 
culture and isn’t willing to give the time necessary 
to learn it. 

The most popular farm article is of the experi- 
ence type—telling how a farmer or group of farm- 
ers attained an objective, rather than how it could 
perhaps be attained. The article, like a short story, 
should show success achieved against obstacles. 

Most farm papers publish numerous short how- 
to items illustrated with photographs or drawings, 
They deal with the farm or the rural home. 

There is little opportunity for selling fiction or 
verse to agricultural publications. Most of them 
use neither, though some publish a limited amount. 
The opportunity for homemaking material is 
diminishing. Most of such copy is now staff-writ- 
ten. 

Writing on agriculture need not be merely for 
agricultural periodicals. General magazines, rec- 
ognizing the importance of farming in the national 
and world economy, publish more and more arti- 
cles on the subject. 

Also some metropolitan newspapers carry oc- 
casional freelance articles on agricultural matters, 
usually economic. 

The accompanying market list comprises farm 
publications that have expressed interest in free- 
lance material. 

The writer familiar with farming will find it 
worth while to query publications whether listed or 
not. 

The rate of payment where indicated is per 
word or per manuscript. Acc. means payrmert on 
acceptance. Pub. means payment on publication. 


American Agriculturist, Savings Bank Bldg., Ithaco 
N. Y. Most copy furnished by the magazine’s regulc 
writers and reporters. Buys an occasional very short 
article of special interest to Northeastern rural people. 
A few human interest photographs dealing with 
farming or rural life. E. R. Eastman, President. 

American Cattle Producer, 80! E. |7th Ave., 


Denver 18, Colo. Material dealing with range cattle 


industry and related topics. Some fillers. News if un- 
usual. Photos of same type as articles. D. O. Appleton. 
2c, pictures $5-$10. Pub. 

‘American Fruit Grower, Willoughby, Ohio. Items 
200-500 on fruit growers and operations on com- 
mercial fruit farms; also labor-saving methods. R. T. 
Meister. 1c-2c, photos $3-$5. Acc. 

American Hereford Journal, Graphic Arts Bldg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. Success stories and ‘‘how we do 
it’’ articles on exceptional Hereford cattle raisers; 
one or two photos with article. Better query. Don R 
Ornduff. Usually 1 Yec, photos $1.50-$2. Pub. 

American Vegetab!e Grower, Willoughby, Ohio. 
Items 200-500 on vegetable and potato growers and 
labor-saving operations, with one or two photographs. 
R. T. Meister, 1c-2c; photos $3-$5. Acc. 

Breeders’ Gazette, Magazine of Livestock Farming, 
200 S. Seventh St., Columbia, Mo. Articles 500-1,000 
on livestock farming, how to breed, feed, and market 
farm animals profitably and produce feed and forage 
crops to best advantage. Especially interested in 
articles about actual livestock farms with the ex- 
periences and recommendations of the farmer who is 
doing a good job with hogs, beef cattle, or sheep. 
Clayton A. Hubbs. 2Vac up. 

California Farmer, 83 Stevenson St., San Francisco 
5, Calif. Has its own sources for material and is not 
a general market for outside contributions. Buys 
some short picture features of farm machinery de- 
veloped in California for California use. Jack T. 
Pickett. Text and photos $7.50 a column. 

Capper’s Farmer, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan. 
Articles featuring Midwestern agricultural and farm 
home and family subjects, preferably illustrated. 
Photo shorts on farm labor-saving devices, how-to-do- 
its. Cartoons. David W. Klinger. Varying rates on 
articles and photos, depending on quality, use, etc., 
photo shorts $15 up. Acc. 

The Cattleman, 410 E. Weatherford St., Fort 
Worth, Tex. Fact articles 500-3,000; fillers 4-5 lines; 
short verse. Photos only to illustrate articles. Car- 
toons relating to livestock. Henry Biederman. Varying 
rates. Pub. 

Country Life in British Co!umbia, 207 West Hast- 
ings, Vancouver 3, B. C., Canada. Special develop- 
ments in farm production methods and in marketing 
by primary producers, also farm research as it affects 
British Columbia. J. R. Armstrong. Vac. Acc. 

Crops and Soils, formerly What’s New in Crops and 
Soils, 2702 Monroe St., Madison 5, Wisc. Addressed 
to farmer seed-growers, USDA and college agri- 
cultural workers, county agents, agricultural teachers, 
seed, fertizer, and equipment dealers, leading farmers. 
Reports of research results in crops, soils, and related 
fields, including farm equipment, insect, weed and 
disease control, 600-1,500. Fillers to 300 on new crop 
varieties, soil management, conservation practices; 
news of crops and soil personnel. Photos for cover 
shots. Cartoons. Sample copies available to prospective 
authors and artists. L. G. Monthey. 2c-5c, photos $5- 
$10, cartoons $5. Usually acc., occasionally pub. 

Dairy Goat Journal, Miller Bldg., Columbia, Mo. 
Articles pertaining to dairy goat field; rarely over 
1,209 words unless run serially. Photographs. Cartoons 
rarely. Little freelance material is found suitable. 
Carl A. Leach. No fixed rates. Acc. Query. 

Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, S. D. Only material deal- 
ing with agriculture in the Dakotas is acceptable. 
Walter W. Martin. Editorial Manager. Pub. Query 
always. 

Etectricity on the Farm Magazine, 305 E. 45th St., 
New York 17. Illustrated articles to 1,000. Picture- 
and-caption stories. Cartoons. Photos. Hugh J. Han- 
sen. 2Yac, pictures $5-$7.50. Acc. Query. 

Everybodys Poultry Magazine, Exchange Place, 
Hancver 4, Pa. Articles 1,000-1,500, fillers 100-500, 
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all on poultry keeping in 19 Eastern states. Photos to 
illustrate. Cartoons. W. E. Clark, 1c-3c, photos $3-$5, 
cartoons $5. Acc. 

Family Herald, 235 St. James St. West, Montreal, 
Canada. Query on articles on Canadian agriculture. 
Children’s stories for various ages, 1,000-1,800 words. 
Articles, usually with photographs, for teen-age girls, 
800-1,500 words. (See pages 20-21 for further data.) 
Address material for children and youth to Joy Guild, 
Women’s Editor. Stories $20, varying rates on other 
material. Acc. 

Farm Journal, 230 W. Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. Technical farm production material; 
inspirational, self-improvement, humorous (short), 
rural community, homemaking, and other features 
dealing with country living, to 1,200. Mostly on as- 
signment; query. Kodachromes for covers; black and 
white photos to illustrate articles. Cartoons neither 
rural nor too sophisticated. Carroll P. Streeter, Editor. 
—" material 10c up, no fixed scale on pictures. 

be. 

Farm Quarterly, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, 
Ohio. Fillers on farm operations. Emphasis on prac- 
tical farm articles for the larger commercial farmer. 
A few nostalgic essays on rural life. No fiction, no 
poetry. Photos in color and black and white. Grant 
Cannon. 5c, color photos $25-$100, black and whites 
$5-$10. Pub. 

Georgia Farmer, 1447 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Very limited market for articles; must be short 
and specifically tied to Georgia. Cartoons rarely. 
Elmo Hester. No fixed rate. Pub. Query. 

Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. Apicul- 
tural articles. Cartoons. Photographs. M. J. Deyell. 
$10 a page, cartoons $3-$5, photos $3-$5. Pub. 
Query. 

Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. Publication of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. Experience articles 1,200-1,500 on gardening 
and plants. Photos (black and white and 4 x 5 color 
transparencies). Phil Clark. 2c up, photos $3-$5, 
transparencies $50. Pub. 

° The Idaho Farmer. See Pacific Northwest Farm 
uad. 

Kansas Farmer, Capper Bldg., Eighth & Jackson 
Sts., Topeka, Kan. How-to-do-it agricultural stories 
500-1,000, illustrated. No fiction. Verse by farm 
folks only. Photographs from within Kansas. Cartoons. 
R. H. Gilkeson. Varying rates, cartoons $3. Pub. 

Michigan Farmer, East Lansing, Mich. Articles by 
persons closely associated with Michigan agriculture. 
Verse chiefly by members of this group. Photographs. 
Cartoons. Milon Grinnell. Photos $5-$10, cartoons 
$3-$5. 

Missouri Ruralist. Eighth & Jackson Sts., Topeka, 
Kan. Agricultural how-to-do-it articles, Missouri only. 
Most articles are by staff members. R. H. Gilkeson. 
Varying rates, pictures $3. Pub. 

The National Future Farmer, Box 29, Alexandria, 
Va. Organ of the Future Farmers of America (FFA). 
Sports fiction preferred though adventure stories are 
accepted; length 2,000-2,500 words; appeal to farm 
boys 14-21, 17 average. Most articles are staff- 
written, but a few are accepted from freelancers 
about activities of FFA members, agriculture, sports, 
hunting, fishing, etc.; 500-1,000 words with 8 x 10 
photos. Cartoons. Wilson W. Carnes. About 2 2c, 
cartoons $5, photos $5. Acc. Query. 

National Live Stock Producer, 139 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 2. Articles with adequate factual data on 
marketing and production of beef cattle, hogs, sheep. 
Buys 6-8 articles per monthly issue. Study several 
issues of magazines before submitting. J. W. Sampier. 
$50-$250 an article. Cover photos $10 up. Pub. 

Nation’s Agriculture, Room 2300, Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54. Publication of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. Occasionally buys agricultural 
stories from freelance writers. Creston J. Foster. 

New England Homestead, 29 Worthington St., 
Springfield, Mass. Articles mostly staff-written or 
assigned. Homemaking articles of special interest to 
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RIGHT words WRITE checks! 


Make your plots pay! Have your Novels, Stories 
built/slanted for Films with my know-how of 
over 15 years’ scripting inside Hollywood 
studios. Many I’ve helped have made that 
second bigger sale—after publication. 


| ghost-write complete from idea, or synopsis. 
Also Revise, Rewrite, Edit, Criticize with clear, 
candid, constructive appraisal and plot-building 
suggestions. Fiction of all types/lengths, color- 
ful Life Stories, TV Plays, Screen Treatments, a 
specialty. 


JESSICA FOX MAY 


1287 S. Plymouth Bivd. 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Phone: 
WeEbster 6-0724 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course 
Personal criticism included. Send stamp for particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 


P. GC. vox 104 Laceyville, Penna 


Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors everywhere. 
Let us place your manuscripts—fiction, articles, plays, 
light verse. Reading fees $3.00 per 3000 words. Sales, 
ten percent; foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may 
sell that rejected script! Criticism and revision if 
desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
South Post Office Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! | have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print and moke 
money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P. O. Box 146-A New Ulm, Minnesota 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quarterly prizes 
$25; many other prizes. You will receive also descrip- 
tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magozine of Poetry 
(Published Quarterly; 50c copy; $2 a year.) 

624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


Join our successful authors in a com- 
YOUR plete publishing program: publicity, 


advertising, lovely books. Send for 

FREE manuscript report and copy of 

How To Publish Your Book. 

COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Write Dept. AJ6 

200 Varick Street, New York 14 


HOW TO PUBLISH 
BOOK 


New England audience. Limited amount of fiction 
suitable for rural homes. Some verse dealing usually 
with nature or holidays. Donald S. Watson. 30c a 
column inch. Pub. 

New Mexico Farm and Ranch Magazine, 240 W. 
Court Ave., Las Cruces, N. M. General trends and 
outstanding-farmer stories from the farm-ranch 
field—in New Mexico only. Cartoons. Photos. Robert 
Stearns. Exclusive text 70c per published inch, ex- 
clusive photos $4, cover photos $5—lower rates for 
reprint material. Acc. Query. 

The Ohio Farmer, 1010 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 
14, Ohio. Articles about Ohio farmers ond their ac- 
complishments, with good action photos. Material 
about Ohio farm homemakers and rural home im- 
provement. E. W. McMunn. 5c a line. Pub. 

° The Oregon Farmer. See Pacific Northwest Farm 
uad. 

Organic Gardening and Farming. Emmaus, Pa. A 
magazine that stresses ‘‘natural methods of soil and 
plant care.’’ Articles about organic gardeners and 
farmers and subjects of interest to them; also general 
gardening articles. Robert Rodale. $35-$70, black 
and white photos $6, color transparencies for covers 
$50. Acc. Sample copy and Author’s Handbook avail- 
able to prospective contributors. 

Pacific Northwest Farm Quad, 404 Review Bldg., 
Spokane, Wash, Comprises four separate state farm 
magazines, The Washington Farmer, The Oregon 
Farmer, The Idaho Farmer, The Utah Farmer. Oc- 
casional technical articles to 1,500 words, mostly by 
local writers; always query first. No fiction except 
second serial rights of published books. Material 
largely staff-produced; some how-to-do-it copy bought. 
Photos. Cecil Hagen. ‘‘Modest rates; try to pay in 
proportion to quality.’’ Acc. 

Pacific Poultryman, Box 521, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Poultry management practices in the Far West 1,000- 
1,500; also shorter articles. Photos with how-to-do-it 
captions. Roland C. Hartman. 2c, photos $5 up. 
Within month of acceptance. 

The Progressive Farmer, 546 Rio Grande Bidg., 
Dallas, Tex. Not an open market for freelance non- 
fiction but purchases some fiction 1,500-3,500 words 
—stories appealing to entire family, preferably with 
Southern rural background. Eugene Butler, Editor. 4c 
up. Acc. 

Rural Gravure, 20 N. Carroll St., Madison 3, Wis. 
A rotogravure magazine section used by more than 
200 newspapers in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Minnesota, lowa. Buys photo stories as 
well as individual photos on farming, homemaking, 
and other subjects of interest to rural readers. Query 
Robert T. Murphy, Editor. 

Sheep & Goat Raiser, Box 189, San Angelo, Tex. 
Articles on sheep and goats (Angora breed of goats 
only). A few fillers. Cartoons. Photos. H. M. Phillips. 
Varying rates. Acc. 


POEMS WANTED 


best poems 
today for FREE NATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 


CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 


Soil and Water, 309 First National Building, 
Temple, Tex. Articles 300-500 words (never longer 
than 700) in field of soil and water conservation in 
agriculture. Cartoons. Photos. Howard Boswell. Vary- 
ing rates. Acc. 

The Soybean Digest, Hudson, lowa. Mostly written 
by staff or specialists. Interested, however, in any 
information about soybeans that is still new to readers 
of the magazine. Cartoons on order. Photos as ar- 
ranged for. Geo. W. Strayer. Varying rates. Acc. 


Query. 

The Stockman Magazine, 128 N. First Ave., 
Phoenix, Ariz. Personality articles to 1,500 words on 
stockmen and livestock, breeding, feeding, growing, 
cattle, sheep, horses, etc., in Arizona and the rest 
of the Southwest. Articles should be directed to two 
points: how to make more money through better 
methods in the cattle business; how to make the work 
easier. Glossy black and white photos. Fred Finter, 
Publisher. Ic, photos around $3. Pub. Always query. 
Sample copy available to prospective contributors. 

Successful Farming, 1716 Locust St., Des Moines 3, 
lowa. A very limited market for freelance contribu- 
tors. Articles; no fiction or clippings. Filler material 
cannot be returned. Query after reading the magazine 
thoroughly. Dick Hanson. Acc. 

Turkey World, Sandstone Bldg., Mount Morris, III. 
Anything from a picture with caption to a full-length 
feature (1,000 words and 4-6 photos) concerning any 
phase of the commercial turkey industry; how-to-do- 
it slant preferred. John W. Hough. Full-length 
articles $40, cartoons $5, photos $5. Acc. Query. 

The Utah Farmer. See Pacific Northwest Farm 
Quad. 

Wallaces’ Farmer, Box 1311, Des Moines 5, lowa. 
Articles dealing with farming in the Corn Belt. Much 
of the magazine is staff-written. Cartoons. Photos. 
Richard Albrecht. Varying rates for articles, pictures 
$5. Acc. 

The Washington Farmer. See Pacific Northwest 
Farm Quad. 

Weekly Star Farmer, Kansas City, Mo. Farm news, 
stories. Photos. Rate not stated. Acc. Query. 

Western Doiry Journal, 4511 Produce Plaza, Los 
Angeles 58, Calif. A regional publication serving the 
dairy producing industry in Washington, Oregon, 
California, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Arizona. Interested 
in articles from this region: experiences with specific 
methods; also photo stories of dairy activities, pro- 
cedures. About half of feature material is staff- 
written, one-third on assignment, remainder on basis 
of inquiries. Query with brief summary of contemplat- 
ed articles. George E. Blosser, Managing Editor. $1 a 
column inch, photos with captions $5. Acc. 

The Western Producer, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 
Subjects of general interest, with emphasis on rural 
material, Western Canadian anecdotes or history, 
1,000-2,000. Fiction 1,500-2,000 with rural scenes, 
situations, humor—but nothing depicting farmers as 
hicks. How-to-do or general articles on theme, ‘’Im- 
prove the farm home,” 500-1,000 with photos, in- 
side and outside shots of good farmsteads. Rural, 
scenic, unusual photos with captions of 100 words. 
Miss Lavada Robertson. 35¢c a column inch, photos 
$2.50 up. Acc. 

Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer, Racine, Wis. 
Timely articles maximum of 800 words, dealing with 
Wisconsin farm people or Wisconsin farm operations. 
Cartoons. Douglas Sorenson, Managing Editor. 2c, 
photos $5, cartoons $4 up. Acc. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 


Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 


Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. 


If you have written short-shorts which you think should 


sell by all means send them in for marketing. Reading and handling fee: $3 each. 10% commission on sales. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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ADEAS se 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c 
a word, first insertion, 8c a word, subsequent consecu- 
tive insertions of the Adea without change; no agency 
commission allowed. A checking copy of the maga- 
zine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must reach us 
by the 28th of the second month preceding insertion. 
Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display adver- 
tising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bldg., Topeka, Kans. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
exchang List 10c. SMITH’S, 124 
Salem, Mass. 


MILLIONS CHARACTERS AND PLOTS at your fingertips. 
Characterization Kit contains nearly 3000 traits, 10 charts, 
wheel, emotions list, etc. Create realistic characters that 
= Ml today’ 's stories. Complete Kit $2. Also Plot = $2. Both 

its $3. Write for more information. Blois, Box 273-A, 
Rockiord, IMinois. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of E Every writing problem 
and illustrated. $1. Marjorie Lacey- 
enna. 


LEARN TO WRITE AT LOW COST. Build valuable library 
without buyin ‘, msive books or couses. 25¢ brings 
source list of ps, information for writers, typists, etc. 
JAY, 674 Balliol St., Toronto, Canada. 


BEYOND foundations of lies the 
crestive RHYTH IN WRITING. $1.00—Risser—30 W. 


PRINCIPLES OF GAGWRITING—Constructive book on the 
“how to” of cartoon gagwriting by an experienced, eo 
wiles. Procedure, slant, manufacturing the se 
markets explained. Many other chapters to help you ‘ell. 
}oaenrl $2.00 to Humor Instruction, Box 599A, Morgan Hill, 

alif. 
MAKE MONEY writing features. Amazing book tells how. 
a. literature. Ben Arid, 1141 - 7th St., Hermosa Beach, 

calif. 
WANTED—Cosmopolitan, American, Good Housekeeping, Out- 

to 


door Life, Red-Book and Blue-Book, from 1920 1936. 
Floyd W. McBeth, 701 Melba St., Dallas 8, Texas. 


NEW AND USED BOOKS. List 10c. Book Trader, Box 495A, 
Fairmont, N. C. 


sold 


MARKETS 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gagwriters. Full 
of new cartoon markets, te hints, cartoon and gag- 
writing lessons and cartoon news. Send for free detai 
Information Guide, 2776 Colifornia Court, Lincoln, Nebr. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED. EUROPEAN Color Transparencies. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


PROFITS FROM FAMILY HISTORIES! Details, 25c. Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 


SERVICES 


PHOTOS OR RESEARCH from extensive collection U. S., 
Forei gn periodicals Circa 1850 - 1900. Many earlier. Please 
detail needs. Picsearch, Box 878, San Carlos, California. 


CANADA. Three questions answered $1. Canadian otos. 
Research. Commissions executed. Truscott, Box Sto- 
tion A, Vancouver, British Columbia. 

WRITERS’ PHOTO SERVICE Make articles “picture 
pretty” and increase sales with our stock or shot-to-order 
—s Stock photos only $3.00. Details free. Gray Photos, 

ox 7, Savannah, Tenn. 


v—— — adapted for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 
age 21. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 
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BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 
Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 
1 enclose remittance for my subscription: 


___..$3 for 2 years (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 


_$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 
50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25c each) 


Name 


City & State 


ACCURATE MARKET 
LISTS 


The manuscript market lists published in AUTHOR 

& JOURNALIST are recognized as tops in accuracy 

and reliability. 

Special market lists are contained in the following 

issues: 

Book Publishers. August, 1958 

Specialized Magazines. September, 1958 

Little Magazines. Religious Magazines. October, 
1958 


Syndicates. Plays. Greeting Cards. November, 1958 

Business (Trade) Magazines. Company Publications. 
December, 1958 

Juvenile Magazines. February, 1959 

een Poetry (Including Light Verse). March, 

Fillers. April, 1959 

Short-Short Stories. Television (Supplemental List). 
May, 1959. 

Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 

AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


Correspondence Club al 
EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
find to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
Vast nationwide membershi st ale articu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 968 ksonville, Florida 
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This child has leukemia—one of the most tragic forms of 
Wi LL S H F cancer. Only research is keeping her alive. 
Ten years ago, children stricken with leukemia—cancer of 


the blood-forming tissues—had only a few weeks or a few months of life. 
LIVE Today, many of these children have had wonderful, precious months, even years, 


added to their lives, thanks to dramatic discoveries in the research laboratories. 


Until science finds the means to save them, however, they 
live on borrowed time. The American Cancer Society’s re- 
search program includes $1,500,000 annually for research 


related to leukemia. Millions of dollars more are needed to conquer this grim 
UJ 0 disease —a disease which kills 2,000 children each year, and which is taking an 


increasingly larger toll of the lives of adult men and women. 


You can help research find the answers that will save these lives. Give generously to help sup- 
port the American Cancer Society’s intensive research assault against leukemia and all other 


forms of cancer. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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